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are Typewriters... New Sponsors 


More Typewriters for Award Win- 
ners: Recently we wrote to Wesley 
Beckwith, advertising director for the 
Royal Typewriter Co., asking this ques- 
tion: How would Royal like to offer a 
new portable to the boy or girl who 
showed outstanding general writing 
ability in each regional Scholastic Writ- 
ing preliminary? Yes, Royal would offer 
one typewriter for each region if the 
winners wouldn’t mind waiting until 
summer for deliveries. 

So there will be added ten more 
typewriters, one for each region. 


More Regional Preliminafies: Three 
more newspapers — Birmingham (Alh..) 
Post, Newport News (Va.) Daily Press, 
Erie (Pa.) Daily Times — have adopted 
Scholastic Writing Awards as a regional 
schoo] cooperation program. Note the 
full roster and regions carefully: 
Binghamton Press: Broome County 
Hartford Courant: Eastern, central and 

northern Connecticut 
Knickerbocker News: Eastern New 

York from Ulster and Dutchess Coun- 

ties north to Canada 
Pittsburgh Press: Allegheny, Armstrong, 





Behind barriers of desert and jun- 
gle, guarded by the deadly tsetse 
fly and the malaria mosquito, 
Africa was almost isolated from 
the white man's world for centu- 
ries. Then, only forty or fifty years 
ago, the barriers began to break 
down in earnest. Superstitious, 
primitive, and largely savage Af- 
rica came face to face with the 
modern age of machines and sci- 
ence. The British Administration 
had to protect the African way 


of life from being completely crushed by the sudden impact of the white 
man; and to help Africans use the white man's knowledge to improve 
the African way of life, so that their countries could hold their own in 
the modern world. These films offer a quick glance at some of the rather 
astonishing strides which Africans and Britons, in partnership together, 


have made in these few years. 


Films on Colonial Development 


ACHIMOTA 

FATHER AND SON 
FIGHT FOR LIFE 

GOLD COAST BUILDERS 


POTTERY ON THE GOLD COAST 
MEN OF AFRICA 


PARTNERS 
A MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 


Write for new leaflet on Films of Colonial Development to any: 
8.1.8 Office or British Consulate 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, WN. Y. 
391 Sutter St., Son Francisco 8, Colif. 


OarTSe \mreewarion 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago , It, 
907 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, 0. C. 
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Beaver, Butler, Fayette, and Wash- 
ington Counties 
St. Louis Star-Times: Within 150 miles 
of St. Louis in Missouri and Illinois 
Birmington Post: Bibb, Blount, Cal- 
houn, Chilton, Cullman, Etowah, Jef- 
ferson, St. Clair, Shelby, Talladega, 
Tuscaloosa, and Walker Counties. 
Newport News Daily Press: Elizabeth 
City, James City, Warwick, and York 
Counties 
Erie Daily Times: Erie County 
Newark Evening News: Northern New 
Jersey 
Work by students in these regions 
MUST be sent to the sponsoring news- 
papers. Each newspaper offers over 
226 awards including 66 gold keys. 
Work receiving regional honors is en- 
tered automatically for national honors. 
Atlantic City Cynosure: As this goes 
to press Scholastic is going on a tack- 
ing and pasting party with Marion S. 
Walker, chairman of the English coun- 
cil convention educational exhibits com- 
mittee. We are preparing an exhibit on 
how the Scholastic Writing Awards tal- 
ent search operates. 


Scholastic Teacher 
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OUR COVER PICTURE 

“Women of Oaxaca,” our cover picture, 
comes from the collection available from the 
Associated American Artists. It is a lithograph 
by Francisco Dosamantes, contemporary Mexi- 
can artist. Dosamantes writes: “Oaxaca is situ- 
ated in a semi-tropical valley in southern Mex- 
ico. The women are known for theiz lo 
embroidered huipiles (blouses) and for their 
long, black, shiny hair, which is worn braided.” 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC published woe. 
Post Office at oar Sen, Ohio, under A 
address; 90c a a ow each (32 issues) or 45¢ a 
Office of FR. c 10, 


Call St., Dayton 1, Oh 


3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1946, by 
semester a 
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holastic Corporation. SUBSCRIPTION 
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AT gives more pleasure than the 
Wiss picture on a wall? You lift 

your eyes from your work or 
reading and there it is looking at you. 
The right picture can bring serenity to 
a room. It can bring color into life. The 
problem is to find the right picture and 
at the right price. 

Modern printing and marketing opens 
a whole new gallery for you to choose 
from. The prices are low. You may have 
original etchings and lithographs by 
top-ranking artists for as little as $5. 
You may own moderns or masters in 
color for prices ranging from 50 cents 
to $20. They will come to you framed 
or unframed, as you prefer. 

Because Christmas is the time when 
many of us buy pictures, Scholastic 
Teacher presents a list of major sources 
of low-cost fine art. If you can’t find 
exactly what you want in your city you 
may turn to the sources listed on this 
page and page 15-T. 

How good are modern reproductions? 
The director of the Associated Ameri- 
can Artists tells this story: Raphael 
Soyer is one of 25 artists in the Asso- 
ciated group. The gallery invited him 
to come in to check proofs of his pastel 


of dancers called Modern Tempo. 
When he arrived the original and pastel 
hung side by side on the wall. Artist 
Soyer had to walk up and actually touch 
the two pictures before he could tell 
which was his original. 

Today water colors and pastels can 
be reproduced with an accuracy that 
often fools’ the experts. Etchings and 
lithographs, of course, come from mas- 
ter plates and stones. Oils pose prob- 
lems. But with the new gelatone and 
collotype processes brush marks stand 
out with three-dimension clarity 

Your scope of subject choice is al- 
most as bapad as art itself. Great gal- 
leries like the Metropolitan Museum, 
National Gallery in Washington, the 
Art Institute in Chicago, and Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston offer reproduc- 
tions of many art treasures on their 
walls They invite you to take your 
favorite picture home with you under 
your arm. Each has a catalog listing 
available prints and publications. 

Do you like the moderns? The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art catalog lists prints 
by Van Gogh, Cezanne, Matisse, Klee, 
Picasso, Miro, Orozco, and Rouault. 
The Museum will supply Picasso’s fa- 


Courtesy, Museum of Modern Art, N. Y 


The range of choice is wide — from 
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mous Woman in White in a 22 by 18- 
inch collotype reproduction for $5.50, 
and in a narrow frame for an addi- 
tional $5. 

Do you prefer contemporary Ameri- 
can artists? The Associated American 
Artists catalog lists reproductions of the 
works of Thomas Hart Benton, William 
Gropper, John Steuart Curry, Aaron 
Bohrod, Grant Wood, and Georges 
Schreiber. You can have the Middle 
West as seen by Wood and Benton and 
others; Down East through the eyes of 
Gordon Grant, Luigi Lucioni, Zsissly, 


‘and Whorf; the South and Far West 


by other artists. You can have vases 
filled with spring flowers, children by 
Chapin, or Walt Whitman by S. J. 
Woolf. Among the most recent offerings 
of Associated are ten prize-winning 
original, signed, etchings and _litho- 
graphs. Each of the artists received an 
award of $1,000 for his work; yet the 
signed originals are available at $5 each. 

Associated American Artists is a 
group of 25 artists bent on bringing 
fine art to the doorstep of the American 
home or school. They believe fine paint- 
ings should be in the homes as well as 
on walls of galleries and the mansions 
of the wealthy. Launched in 1934, this 
organization has done much to give 
Americans an alternative to Maxfield 
Parrish. 

Christmas to us is a time to exchange 
gifts of no immediate practical value. 
We choose to give treasures instead of 
towels. If you also are of a mind to 
invest in beautv at Christmas time, then 
you may find the following list useful. 
It is a guide to some of the best sources 
of fine art at low cost. 


Good Sources of Fine Prints 
Art Institute of Chicago, Depart- 


ment of Reproductions, Chicago, I]l.. 


Catalog (ill.) 32 pages, 5 cents. Many 

11 x 4 color reproductions, 50 cents 

each; large number of postcards rang- 
(Continued on page 15-T ) 


Renoir to modernist Klee’s fish, Picasso’s Woman in White. 
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HE New York Times spells it out. 
“Truck drivers in New York City will now be making 
$58.90 to $71.40 tor a forty-hour week. The average pay 
of school teachers in this country is $34.50.” 
Teachers have attractive choices. Driving trucks in New 
York City is not the only opportunity offering higher wages 
and better hours. 


Every major line of industry except one has today a higher 
weekly average wage than the school teacher's $34.50. 

Our society today offers higher rewards to those who 
make hats than it does to those who improve the brains 
under the hat. Average hat-maker’s wage, $51.12. 

Supplying the means for shooting people remains more 
lucrative than educating them; average firearms worker’s 
wage. $49.70. 

Befuddling brains is worth more than cultivating brains. 
Average wage of malt makers. $48.98. 

Pity no longer Tillie, the shirtmaker. At $37.50 she aver- 
iges $3 per week more than her college-trained sister who 
teaches school. 

The printing of words appears more important than learn- 
ing to read them. Average wage in the printing industry, 
$49.35. 

Public utility employment is attractive. Steady, too. Con- 
sider the average wages: Telephone, $44.09; electric light 
and power, $50.82. 

Can you drive a car? Running a bus may net you an aver- 
ige of $30.71 per week. 

For the person who insists on white collar work there is 
the Federal Government. Average weekly salary, $49.92. 

What is the sole industry that pays less than teaching? It 
is tobacco, But even this industry, centered in the low-wage 
South, reports an average weekly wage of $33.52. That’s 
only a dollar less than the national teacher average $34.50! 

The overall weekly wage rate for all industry in April, 
1946, was $42.46, an hourly rate of $1.07. And the average 
hours worked per week, 39.7. 


Of course there is a teacher shortage. As long as these dis- 
parities continue, the teacher shortage will continue. 

Teachers have every reason to cheer for higher and still 
higher wage levels in American industry. They have the best 
of reasons for welcoming boosts in wage levels. In past years 
teacher salaries averaged slightly above industrial wages. 
As industria] wages rose, teacher salaries rose. If that trend 


® 


Every American industry except tobacco 





pays a higher average weekly wage than teaching. 


still holds we can look for increases of $600 to $800 in 
national teacher-salary average. 
What is being done to meet the crisis? 


A Program 


NEA established a Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. Your Scholastic Teacher reporter 
attended the Washington press conference at which the 
Commission made public its proposals: 

1. Annual salaries should yield the equivalent of $45 per 
week on a 52-week basis. 

2. Annual salary increases should start with the second 
year of service and should continue with additional experi 
ence and training. A level of at least $4000 should be 
reached in 10 years for college-trained persons. 

3. Teacher load in high schools should not exceed 100 
pupils per day. 

“Professor Harold F. Clark, authority in economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, goes further: 

“For the first time in human history,” he declares, “un- 
skilled labor last year was paid more than teachers. The 
teach® must have his salary doubled at the outset and then 
discussion may start over the amount of increase above 
that. Unless the teacher's salary is adjusted, we will go 
down farther and tarther on the scale of ability in recruiting 
teachers. Such salanes as $2,000 and $3,000 no longe: 
make sense in today’s economic picture. Salaries of $5,000, 
$6,000 and $7,000 must be normal in the classroom.” 

Charles A. Beard, the historian, once advanced the calam- 
ity theory of political science. This holds that we seldom 
make progress by logical reasoning. We act when calamity 
forces us to act. Perhaps calamity can benefit education 

“I think the present teacher shortage is one of the best 
things that has happened to education in my lifetime,” re- 
cently declared Lila Belle Pitts, past president of the Music 
Educators National Conference. “The public is aroused 
about the schools as never before. You see it in the national 
magazines. This gives us hope for better support and un 
derstanding of what education should be doing for ou: 
people.” 





VOTERS BOOST TEACHER SALARIES 
CALIFORNIA: Voters on Nov. 5 approved $2400 mini- 
mum for teachers. This assures increase for 40 per 
cent of California teachers. Also approved: state aid to 
kindergartens; $120 state support per pupil per year. 
MICHIGAN: Measure to return one-third of sales tax 
revenue to local governments for schools approved by 
large majority. Detroit, alone, will receive $10,000,000 
more for education. 

OKLAHOMA: Approved $42 per student state aid mini- 
mum. 
OREGON: Approved $50 per student state support. 
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Charm 
By HARRIET S. ZUCKER Ulu 


Art Teacher, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





COURSE in “How To Be Charming” given in a city high 

school! Can that be possible? To teachers already over- 

burdened this may sound like a new addition to an ever 
increasing list of new things to do. 

We hasten to say that this course is an extra-curricular 
activity conducted on a voluntary basis. 

Our approach to personality-development is based on the 
adolescent girl's keen interest in movie-world glamour. We 
found that girls adopt film styles in coiffure, make-up, and 
clothes. Every high school has its futile copies of Veronica 
Lake, Shirley Temple, Bette Davis, and others. 


Our first meeting brought out a record crowd. We gave a' 


brief demonstration showing how a slight change in the 
arrangement of coiffures or dress necklines can bring out 
some hidden characteristic. The girls gasped with wonder 
at the startling changes. In one case, a demure childish 
youngster hid under a heavy, seductive-siren make-up. A 
large, heavy set, mature girl had sweet frilly Shirley Temple 
curls. Were these girls trying to subdue their true personali- 
ties under “false faces”? Did they hide some charming traits 
of character in their emulation of movie stars? 

The age-worn quotation “know thyself” served as a means 
of attack on personality analysis. In a systematic manner 
our group proceeded to make the high school girl more con- 
scious of the importance of being well dressed, well groomed, 
and well mannered; in short, a charming personality. Offi- 
cers were elected. Committees were organized, and this is 
what they do. 

SPEAKERS’ COMMITTEE: This committee contacts 
specialists in various fields of work related to personality. 
The girls read daily newspapers and periodicals to find out 
who has done progressive work in make-up, coiffure, groom- 
ing, speech, fashion, budgeting, etiquette, vocational guid- 
ance, personnel work, etc. They have a growing list of out- 
standing people they wish to know. A secretarial committee 

(Continued on page 15-T) 
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Personality Analysis — Impression Inventory 


Place before each question the number most nearly 
agreeing with your opinion of the impression you make 
upon other people. 


C-never; l-rarely; 2-sometimes; 3-usually; 4-always. 


__Is the expression on your face pleasing? 

Can you relax? 

—___Is your carriage easy and correct? 

__Is your voice easily heard? 

—____Is your voice pleasing? 

—__—Does your conversation interest other people? 

—__Do you speak enthusiastically? 

—_—Do you avoid interrupting? 

—__Do you listen to learn? 

Can you talk on a variety of subjects? 

Can you begin and conclude conversations easily? 

—___Do you look at the person to whom you are 
speaking? 

—__Is it easy for you to tell a prospective employer 
about yourself? 

—___Are you at ease when you talk over the telephone? 

—__Are your clothes appropriate and in good taste? 

—____Is your grooming satisfactory? 

—___Do you wear colors which do the most for you? 

—__—Do you wear your clothes with an air? 

—___Is your hair well-groomed? 

—___Is your skin attractive? 

__Is your general appearance satisfactory? 

—___Are you at ease when you meet a person for the 
first time? 

—_—Do you shake hands with assurance? 

____Are you free from objectionable mannerisms? 

—__Do you do things in an enthusiastic way? 

Can you make introductions easily? 

—___Are your table manners correct? 

—___Are you sure of the right thing to do socially? 

—__Are you at ease in social gatherings? 

—___Are you accurate? 

——_—_Are you punctual? 

Can you adapt yourself easily to people and situ- 

tions? 

—___Have you charm? 

__—_Can you cooperate with people? 

__Does your sense of humor come to your rescue? 

___Are you courageous in facing the future? 

Is independence one of your valued traits? 

____Are you reasonably ambitious? 

____Are you persistent? 

—___Are you cheerful? 

Have you tact? 

—___Do you display initiative in your work? 

—— Are you industrious? 

Can your judgment be relied upon? 

—___Do you give the impression of poise? 

— Are you sincere in your dealings with people? 

Do you blame yourself more than circumstances 

for your failures? 

Have you joy and zest for living? 

——_—Do you know yourself? 



































Total C 1 2 3 4 
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Speech Teacher Convention Forecast 


The thirty-first annual meeting of the Speech Association 
of America (formerly the National Association of Teachers 
of Speech) will be held at Hotel Sherman in Chicago, Dec. 
30 — Jan. 1. 

There will be many meetings valuable to high school 
teachers. The complete program may be secured by writing 
Prof. Loren Reid, secretary, Speech Association of America, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

For those interested in the theater there will be two pro- 
grams on Tuesday. At 9:00 a.m. there will be a joint meet- 
ing of the American Speech Association and the American 
Educational Theater Association. On the program are two 
talks and a high school demonstration. The talks will be 
“The Staging of Shakespeare in the Elizabethan Setting,” 
by Charles Shattuck, and “Rehearsal Techniques,” by Wes- 
ley Swanson, both of the University of Illinois. Howard 
Rooney, Chicago Visitation High School, will supervise the 
demonstration. 

At 4:00 p.m. on this same day there will be a symposium 
on “High School Participation in Children’s Theater.” Par- 
ticipants are Roy Morgan, Palo Alto Children’s Theater; Mrs. 
Mildred Harter Wirt, Gary, Ind.; Nora Tully Macalvay, 
Hammond, Ind.; Ivard Strauss, Seattle Tryout Theater, and 
Francis X. Gallagher, University of Delaware. At 8:00 that 
evening there will be a production of Twelfth Night by 
DePaul University students. 

For those whose primary interest is debate there will be 


two features: A demonstration debate on this year’s high 
school debate question, and a series of conferences with the 
debate committee of the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation which will select the topics to be submitted to the 
high school debate groups for fina] determination of next 
year’s debate question. The demonstration debate was an- 
nounced on page 13-T of our November 11th issue. 

On Monday afternoon at 4:00 there will be a meeting on 
high school forensics. J. Gorham Garrison, Ochlochnee, Ga., 
will discuss “Debate in Georgia”; Elwood Murray, Univer- 
sity of Denver, will speak on “The Denver Experience in 
Forensics”; and Jack Douglas, University of Oklahoma, will 
tell about “Recommendations for Changes in High School 
Debate Practice.” 

For those interested in curricular speech there will be a 
meeting Tuesday afternoon at 2:00 with talks and demon- 
strations by Vernon A. Utzinger, Carroll College, and Charles 
W. Zoeckler, Shorewood (Wis.) High School. 

The field of speech correction will also be covered. At 
11:00 a.m. on Tuesday there will be a meeting for the dis- 
cussion of state projects for speech re-education. At this 
meeting Leon Lassers, State Department of Education, 
Salem, Ore., will discuss “A State Supported Resident Sum- 
mer School for Children Handicapped in Speech, Reading, 
and Hearing.” Also “A New State Program of Speech Edu- 
cation in Virginia” will be reported by James M. Mullendor, 
University of Virginia. 
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Lee H. Reiff 


AFFIRMATIVE 
LEE H. REIFF, Senior, 
Newton High School, 
Newton, Kansas 
GORDON PARKS, Jennings 
High School, Jennings, 
Missouri (now freshman 
at the Univ. of Missouri) 





Gordon Parks 


Everybody to the 


Et NATIONAL 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE BROADCAST 


on MEDICAL CARE AT PUBLIC EXPENSE 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10 


9:30 P.M., E.S.T., MUTUAL NETWORK 
AMERICAN FORUM OF THE AIR 


in cooperation with Scholastic Magazines and the Na- 
tional University Extension Association Committee on 
Debate Materials, will broadcast a 45-minute debate and 
informal discussion by the leading high school debaters a - 
on the national debate topic of 1946-7: Robert Carson 


RESOLVED: THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT SHOULD PROVIDE A SYSTEM OF COM- 
PLETE MEDICAL CARE AVAILABLE TO ALL 
CITIZENS AT PUBLIC EXPENSE. 


Moderator, THEODORE GRANIK. Broadcast from 
the Washington Studios of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System, Hotel Shoreham, Washington, D. C. 


NEGATIVE TEAM 


NEGATIVE 
ROBERT CARSON, Lan- 
sing ( Mich.) H. S., (now 
freshman at Northwestern) 
GEORGE C. CABELL IV, 
Maury H. S., Norfolk, Va. 
oo freshman at Ran- 


olph-Macon College) George C. Cabell, IV 














is 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


THEME ARTICLE — SWEDEN — (pp. 8, 10) 
Aims 


1. To acquaint the pupils with the geography and history 
of Sweden and with her present status in relation to other 
nations of the world. 


2. To point out the factors that have helped the 6% mil- 
lion people of Sweden, living in a territory about the size of 
Oregon, to achieve a high standard of national health, lit- 
eracy, and employment. 


Quiz 
GEOGRAPHY 


1. Where is Sweden? (Sweden is located on the northern 
rim of Europe, sandwiched between Norway and Finland. ) 

2. What name is given to Sweden, Norway and Denmark 
collectively? (Scandinavia. ) 

3. Which of the three Scandinavian countries is the larg- 
est? (Sweden. The total area of the country is 173,300 
square miles which makes Sweden about the size of Cali- 
fornia. ) 

4. What are Gotland and Gland? (Sweden’s two largest 
islands lying off her east coast.) 

5. What is Lapland? (Lapland is made up of the north- 
ernmost tips of Sweden, Norway, and Finland.) 

6. Why is northern Sweden called the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun? (There is continuous darkness during the winter 
months but, in June, the sun shines even at midnight. ) 

7. What would travels through Sweden reveal of her 
natural beauty? (Heavy forests, thousands of lakes, beau- 
tiful mountains and, in summer, the midnight sun.) 

8. What man-made points of interest are to be seen in 
Sweden? (The capital city, Stockholm, situated on Lake 
Malnar in central Sweden. The city is a manufacturing and 
ship-building center. The older part, built in the 13th cen- 
tury, has narrow, winding streets. Broad avenues and mod- 
ern office buildings mark the newer sections. Ski jumps, 
bicycles, boats, and skating places offer opportunities for 
enjoying outdoor sports. Glassware and modern furniture 
show the fine craftsmanship of Sweden’s workers. The con- 
sumer cooperatives are world-famous.) 


HISTORY 


1. Who were the earliest Swedes we know about? (The 
Vikings, or Norsemen, who ruled Sweden between the 
eight and eleventh centuries. ) 

2. Who was Leif Ericson? (An early Viking who visited 
the New World in the eleventh century.) 

3. Was Sweden ever united with the other Scandinavian 
countries? (Yes, in 1388 the three Scandinavian countries 
were united under one ruler, Queen Margaret of Denmark. 
In 1523, the Swedes revolted and set up an independent 
kingdom under Gustavus I.) 

4. When was the Baltic Sea called a Swedish “lake”? 
(When Gustavus Adolphus, the grandson of King Gustavus 
I ruled Sweden. He won large slices of territory bordering 
on the Baltic.) 

5. Did Sweden keep all this territory? (No, during the 
eighteenth century she lost much of this land.) 

6. Is Sweden still a monarchy? (Yes, her present king, 
Gustavus V, has ruled since 1907. He rarely goes against 


the will of parliament. Sweden is one of the most democratic 
countries in the world.) 


PRESENT STATUS 


1. What is Sweden’s present relationship with other na- 
tions of the world? (Sweden is one of the U.N.’s three new 
members admitted by vote of the General Assembly on 
November 9th.) 


Questions for Discussion 


Ask the pupils to search the article for answers to the 
following questions and make out a score card for Sweden. 
1. With what advantages and with what lacks in natural 
resources have the people of Sweden been obliged to deal? 


Score CARD FOR SWEDEN 
Advantages 


(a) Almost half the area of Sweden is covered with 
forests. (b) The iron mined in Sweden is considered among 
the best in Europe. (c) Most of Sweden’s home-grown food 
comes from Scania, the fertile plain of the south. (d) Central 
Sweden has many lakes, rivers, and canals. (e) Logs are 
floated down some of the rivers to the pulp mills. (f) The 
lakes and rivers supply fresh-water fish. (g) Mountain 
streams provide cheap electric power. (h) The country 
affords opportunity for outdoor sports. 


Lacks 


(a) Although Sweden is the largest of the three Scan- 
dinavian countries, she does not possess a vast amount of 
land. The 6% million Swedish people occupy a territory about 
the size of California. (b) Sweden has no coal to heat her 
homes and run her factories. 

2. How successfully have the people of Sweden solved the 
problems of national health, literacy, employment, and con- 
sumer needs? 

The Swedes as a people are healthy and athletic. Every- 
one receives at least a grade-school education free. Good 
students who cannot afford to pay for high school and col- 
lege receive scholarships. Strikes are rare. More than 40 
per cent of the people are members of consumer cooperative 
societies which have not only supplied the people with goods 
and services but have stabilized prices. 

3. What methods have the people of Sweden used to make 
possible a good standard of living for all? 

Sweden is one of the most democratic countries in the 
world. The king may veto bills but he rarely goes against 
the will of Parliament (the Riksdag). The government con- 
siders public health its responsibility. It provides low-cost 
medical care for all. Grade school education is free. Good 
students are given scholarships for high school and college 
education. In Sweden, groups of consumers own stores 
called consumers cooperatives (Kooperativa). They also own 
many manufacturing cooperatives and apartment houses. 
The majority of workers belong to labor unions. Strikes 
are rare because workers and employers, with government 
help, settle their disputes peacefully. 

Suggestion: The economy of Sweden is built on a three- 
way plan — government ownership, consumer cooperative 
ownership, and individual or company-owned businessess. 
Of these three the consumer cooperatives are known as the 
“middle way.” They stand midway between too much gov- 
ernment contro] and the exploitation of private monopolies. 
The cooperatives in Sweden proved that monopolies in elec- 
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8 * SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


tric light gulbs, galoshes, and flour could be broken and 
that fair prices could be established by consumer-owned 
factories, and stores. Reference: Sweden, the Middle Way, 
by Marquis Childs (Yale University Press, 1936). Consult 
the American-Swedish Monthly, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., for reports of recent social legislation by the 
so-called Reforms Legislature of the Swedish Riksdag. 

For stories of Scandinavia, see Children of the Soil, by 
Nora Burglon, and the tales of Hans Christian Anderson. 


A CONVERSATION PARTY—Christmas in Our 
One World—pp. 4, 5, 6 
Aim 
To acquaint pupils with the varied customs centering 
around Christmas and other festivals of the winter season, 


and to show that the ideal of good will among men is com- 
mon to them all. 


Teacher (after the class has read the article about Christ- 
mas observances): Let’s try to recall what we used to do at 
Christmas time when we were quite small. I remember how 
mysterious everything was on Christmas Eve because some- 
one was going to come during the night and work magic in 
the living-room. In the morning, we would discover a tree 
decked with balls and tinsel. Under it would be a garden 
of tiny things and, all around the garden fence, presents — 
dolls, tops, balls, toy horses, candy, hair ribbons. Hanging 
where we had left them the night before, we would find 
our now-bulging stockings. Santa Claus had come and gone! 
Mother used to tell us that in her home the celebration was 
held, not in the morning of Christmas Day, but on Christmas 
Eve with carol singing around the lighted tree. Kriss Kringle, 
not Santa Claus, brought the presents to her house. What 
are some of your first memories of Christmas? 

After a few recitals of the pupil’s experiences, the teacher 
will give the conversation a new turn. 

Teacher: My friend, Mrs. Nelson, grew up in Sweden. 
She often tells about Little Christmas, or St. Lucy’s Day 
which comes on December 13. When Mrs. Nelson was a 
young girl in Sweden, she wore a crown of lighted candles 
on St. Lucy’s Day and went about the house, early in the 
morning, carrying a tray of food to the other members of the 
family still in their beds. Can you tell about a Christmas 
custom your parents or grandparents have described? 

If pupils hesitate, they can be prodded into stories of 
Christmas sleigh rides, carols, church services, mummers’ 
plays, and all the traditions of Christmas tree and creche. 

Teacher: Christmas dates are not the same the World 
over. What days other than December 24-25 are included 
in this festival time? 

Pupils will discover varied dates in the celebrations of 
Holland, Mexico, Czechoslovakia, Russia. 

Teacher: There is another winter festival that comes in 
December. The celebration lasts for eight days, so eight 
candles are lighted in the menorah lamp. The time is 
called Hanukkah and, like Christmas, it is a time of good 
will and gift-giving. Christmas celebrates the birth of 
Christ. Hanukkah celebrates the rededication of the Temple 
of Jerusalem after the armies of Judas Maccabee had 
routed the army of the Syrians. Did you ever spin a four- 
winged dreidel top? They are quite nice. And Hanukkah 
pancakes are delicious! 

Pupils may be able to describe Hanukkah customs. If not, 
they should be informed by the teacher about this Decem- 
ber festival celebrated by many Americans. 

Teacher: Talk of winter festivals would not be complete 
without mention of New Year’s celebrations. Chinese Ameri- 
cans have very interesting New Year's customs. Can anyone 
tell about them? 

Lead pupils into conversation about Chinese New Year. 


Teacher: “Peace on earth!” sang the Christmas angels. All 
over the world, regardless of creed, race, or nation, people 
show by their festivals that good will to men is the basis 
of every religion. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What name is given to Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
collectively? (Scandinavia. ) 

2. Who is the present king of Sweden? (King Gustav V.) 

3. By what name is the Swedish Parliament known? (Riks- 
dag. ) 

4. Why wasn’t Sweden one of the original members of 
the United Nations? (Sweden did not declare war on or 
break diplomatic relations with the Axis.) 

5. Sweden has some of Europe’s largest and finest de- 
posits of what useful metal? (Iron.) 

6. What people introduced Santa Claus to America? (The 
Dutch. ) 

7. On what date is Christmas celebrated in Russia? 
(January 7.) 

8. What three groups of Pacific islands, which Japan 
held as mandates, does the U. S. now control? (Marshalls, 
Carolines, Marianas. ) 

9. Name the three newest members of the U.N.? (Sweden, 
Iceland, Afghanistan. ) 

10. A recent snowstorm in western Massachusetts was 
started by dropping dry ice pellets over a cloud from a 
plane. Of what were these pellets made and how did they 
cause snow to fall? (Pellets made of carbon dioxide with a 
temperature of 110 degree below zero; changed water in 
cloud to ice.) 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-I’m; 3-Sweden; 7-arm; 8-tote; 1l-tap; 12-roe; 13-apt; 14 
Amal; 15-Ystad; 17-Hel; 18-Dal; 21-Boras; 23-vol.; 25-Eros; 27-Ada; 28- 
ere; 29-rod; 30-idea; 31-Orebro; 33-ye. 
DOWN: 1-I'd; 2-met; 3-Sala; 4-wrap; 5-empty; 6-normal; 9-toad; 10-eel; 
14-ate; 16-sh; 18-do; 19-are; 20-Laredo; 21-blade; 22-sore; 23-Varo; 24- 
odor; 26-sea; 30-ire; 32-by. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 

1. MERRY MATCH; 1-d; 2-g; 3-j; 4-f; 5-a; 6-e; 7-i; 8-b; 9-h; 10-c. 

2. NORTH TO SWEDEN: 1-d; 2-b; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c; 6-c; 7-c. 
oe ISLES: Underline Marshalls, Caroline, Iwo Jima, Okinawa, 
Marianas. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Norway, Denmark; 2-U. S.; 3-Gus- 
ye V; 4-A. Afghanistan; B.Iceland; C. Sweden; 5-A. Norway; B. Sweden; 

. Denmark. 





Notice — Next Issue, Jan. 6th 


This is the last issue of Junior Scholastic until after 
the Christmas holidays. The next issue, dated Jan. 6, 
1947, will be delivered to you before that date. 


Coming, Jan. 6th issue 
Theme Article: NORWAY and DENMARK 
Special Article: THE NORSEMEN and AMERICA 
Products of Our World: RICE 
American Achievements: THE TELEGRAPH 


Separate Semester Review, Jan. 13th 

Important: With your bundle of Jan 13th issues, 
you will receive a set of Semester Review Quiz sheets 
which will not be bound in the magazine. There will 
be one quiz sheet for each pupil subscribing to Junior 
Scholastic. This is a special Scholastic service, pro- 
vided at no extra cost to the pupil or school, twice a 
year. 
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TESTING FOR TOMORROW 


Looking at it one way, the Ford Motor Company is 
really a huge laboratory. Here every operation and 
every method is continually being checked and tested 
in the never-ending quest for better ways of doing 
things. In the Ford Rouge Plant alone, there are 14 
special laboratories—many of them probably much 
like the laboratories in your own school—to keep 
watch on the quality of materials and to check the 
accuracy of operations. From drafting board to pro- 
duction line the work goes steadily on—testing and 
checking and experimenting over and over again, so 
that “Ford’s Out Front” may continue to be as true 
tomorrow as it is today. 

Let’s look at a few of the ways Ford engineers 
apply scientific testing to making a better product. 





AN ELECTRONIC “EYE” analyzes a bar of steel. Sample 
pieces of metal are heated almost sun-hot. This produces elec- 
tron radiation from within the atoms themselves. Then, using 
war-developed methods, an ultra-sensitive photoelectric eye 
magnifies the radiations a millionfold and registers on a meter 
the percentage of various alloys present in the samples. 


/ 





TROPICAL HURRICANE, 
Sample cars must pass a man- 
made “Tropical Hurri- 
cane” test to prove their 
weather soundness. Giant 
sprays, driven by powerful 
fans, blow water over the 
car from every angle at the 
rate of 400 gallons per 
minute. That’s about the 
same as driving a Ford at 90 
miles per hour in a heavy 
rainstorm. All the while, 
inside the car, an inspector 
checks to see if even this avalanche of water can penetrate the 
thoroughly weather-sealed Ford body. 


\LL OVER THE WORLD, Ford-built cars and trucks are 

old. So they have to be made to suit just about any climate. 
Down in the rugged Southwest, Ford operates a road testing 
station, Here, within a hundred-mile radius, are blistering 
heat . < ; freezing cold . . . desert sands .. . bad roads... high 
altitudes .. . punishing grades. Under the hands of skilled test 
drivers, cars are driven far beyond the limits of what engineers 
say they can do. 


And these activities are only three of the many that are 
working day in and day out to give a greater value to 
Ford owners everywhere. They are proving and testing 
—not only for today, but for tomorrow. 











Step Out with Safety ..- learn how to be 

an expert driver. Send today for your free 

copy of “How to Be An Expert Driver” by 

Al Esper, Ford’s Chief Test Driver. Ad- 

dress Ford Motor Company, Dept. R-46, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 

















There's a to your future / 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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U.S. Asks Control 
Of Pacific Bases 


The Marshall, Caroline, and Mari- 
anas Islands belonged to Germany 
before World War I. After that war, 
they were put in Japan’s charge by 
the League of Nations and called 
mandated islands.” In World War 
II, the islands were captured by U 
S. forces at the cost of many Amer- 
ican lives. 

Then the Americans, pushing west- 
ward, captured two strings of Jap- 
anese-owned islands. These include 
the islands of Okinawa and Iwo Jima, 
where U. S. troops fought great 
battles. 

All these islands are now occupied 


by U. S. forces. 


U. S. ASKS TRUSTEESHIP 


Last month, the United States 
asked the U. N. for a special trustee- 
ship over these islands. (For an ex- 
planation of trusteeships; see Octo- 
ber 28th Junior Scholastic, page 3.) 
Our Government's plan includes four 
main points: 

1. Our Government would place 
the islands under the U. N. as a 
special trusteeship. 

2. Our Government would have 
full power to rule the islands. 

3. Our Government would have 
the right to fortify the islands, close 
them to the outside world, and for- 
bid planes to fly over them. 

4. Our Government would carry 
out the U. N. pledge to protect and 
improve the welfare of the natives 
who live on the islands. 

John Foster Dulles, U. S. delegate 
to the U. N., said that if the U. S. 
plan is not approved by the U N., 
we will continue to occupy the is- 
lands anyhow. 

Several members of the U. N., in- 
cluding Russia, are opposing our 
plan. They say that it would give 
the United States too much pours in 
the Pacific. 
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Map copyright 1946, The Newspaper I'M 


Map shows islands U. S. wants to control through U. N. trusteeship. These 
include Marshalls, Carolines, and Marianas, former Japanese mandates. 


U. N. Welcomes 
3 New Members 


Three more flags have been added 
to the 51 flying in front of U. N. 
headquarters at Flushing and Lake 
Success, on Long Island, N. Y. 

The blue-and-yellow flag of Swe- 
den, the blue-and-white of Iceland 
and the red, black, green, and white 
of Afghanistan signify that these 
countries are now members of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations has two sets 
of all the flags flown at Lake Suc- 
cess and at Flushing Meadow. The 
size of the Lake Success flags is five 
feet by seven. The flags at Flushing 
are slightly larger. 

At Lake Success, the white flag- 
poles are arranged around a circular 
grass plot. The poles are about ten 


teet apart. A cement walk cuts the 
plot in half. Twenty-five poles are 
on one side of the walk and twenty- 
six on the other. The three new poles 
have been placed in a line in the 
middle of the circle. They are about 
fifteen feet apart. 


ORDER OF FLAGS 


On the first day the General As- 
sembly met in the U. S., all the flags 
were placed in alphabe tical order. 
Every day each flag moves up one 
pole, in clockwise order. All the flags 
had to be rearranged to put the new 
members in their alphabetical posi- 
tions. 

The men who raise and lower the 
flags have to be very careful that 
all flags are properly flown. The 
Saudi Arabians have complained 
twice that their flag was flown up- 
side down recently at Flushing 
Meadow. 
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HIS year Junior Scholastic has 
Jj a special Christmas treat for 


you. It's an imaginary trip 
around the world to see how Christ- 
mas is celebrated in many lands. 

Christmas is a joyous, happy day 
celebrating the birth of Jesus. 

Here in the United States, as in 
many other countries, getting ready 
for Christmas keeps us in good spirit 
weeks ahead of the big day. 

All members of the family are 
busy with the things they are mak- 
ing and buying to put on thé tree 
and to give to friends and relatives. 

Many families do not open the 
gifts they receive until Christmas 
morning. The packages in their gay- 
ly colored wrappings are placed un- 
der the tree on Christmas Eve and 
opened the first thing Christmas 
morning, before breakfast. 

In most families it is the custom 
that nobody may open a package 
until all members of the family are 
gathered around. In some families, 
the father picks up each package 





Christmas Tree for the Birds 
(Norway, Sweden) 
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and reads the name of the receiver 
and the name of the giver, as writ- 
ten on the tag. 

Some families have gardens under 
their trees, with miniature* houses, 
animals, trains, automobiles and 
people. Usually, a part of the gar- 
den is set aside for the creche — the 
Nativity scene, with figures of 
Joseph and Mary, the Wise Men, 
and the Infant Jesus in the manger. 

At Christmas time we like to let 
our friends and relatives know that 
we are thinking of them, even though 
we cannot send a gift to everyone. 
So we send cards. Many people add 
a more personal touch to the cards 
by writing a special greeting to each 
friend. 

SINT NIKLAAS 


Most of our Christmas customs 
are borrowed from other parts of the 
world. This is natural because we 


Americans are a people whose fore- . 


fathers came from all over the world, 
especially from Europe. 

Our Santa Claus custom comes 
from the Dutch. On December 6 
each year, the Dutch celebrate St. 
Nicholas Day. They spell it Sint 
Niklaas. The early Dutch settlers 
brought this custom to America. 
Over the years, the name Sint Nik- 
laas was changed to Santa Claus as 
English-speaking Americans took up 
the custom. 

The custom of having an ever- 
green tree at Christmas tifhe comes 
from the Germans. Carol singing 
comes from the English and Welsh. 

Everywhere in the Christian 
world, special] church services are 
held on Christmas Eve and on 
Christmas Day. Christmas, along 
with Easter, is a day of greatest joy 
for people who belong to the many 
different kinds of Christian churches. 


* Means word is defined on page 14. 
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MEXICO 


In Mexico, the Christmas celebra- 
tion begins on December 16 and ends 
on Christmas Eve. During every one 
of the nine nights, a posada or pil- 
grimage, is held. 

The posada repeats the journey of 
Mary and Joseph from house to house 
seeking shelter. The procession is 
turned away from each house until 
it reaches one where a special altar 
has been built. 

The day of giving for Mexican 
children is January 6, the day of the 
Epiphany, or the Feast of the Three 
Kings. 

On the Twelfth Day after Christ 
was born (January 6), the Three 
Kings or Wise Men arrived in Beth- 
lehem with gifts for the Christ Child. 
Mexican children get their gifts on 
the Day of the Epiphany rather than 
on Christmas Day. 

The gifts are placed, with sweets 
and nuts, in a pinata, a decorated, 
earthen jug. Each child is _blind- 
folded and given a stick with which 
to break the pinata. When it is shat- 
tered, all make a dash for the gifts. 
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Breaking the Pinata 
(Mexico) 








BRAZIL 


Christmas in Brazil falls in the 
summer time. On Christmas Eve, the 
people dance and sing carols in the 
open air. Then a special supper is 
eaten and is followed by a Midnight 
Mass called the Missa do Gallo. 

The Christmas season lasts from 
Christmas Eve to the Feast of the 
Epiphany. There are fireworks, pic- 
nics, boating trips. In many homes a 
presipio is prepared. The presipio is 
the manger scene showing Christ’s 


birth. 
ENGLAND 


The English have their Christmas 
trees, holly, mistletoe, and carols. On 
the way to church on Christmas Eve, 
the Englishman meets many groups 
of waits. The waits are carolers who 
sing their songs in the streets outside 
homes. 

Christmas Day is one of feasting. 
After the exchange of gifts, there is 
a big meal topped by the serving of 
plum pudding. Special plays called 
Mummers Plays are given. 

Mummers is another name for 
maskers. The stories of these plays 
are not the same in all parts of the 
country, but the usual plot is for a 
character, Winter, to be slain and 
brought back to life as Spring. 

The day after Christmas is Box- 
ing Day. Boxes containing money are 
distributed among servants, postmen, 
shopkeepers, and others who serve 


the public. 
SCANDINAVIA 


Many of our Christmas customs 
were practiced long before Chris- 
tianity. Early Christians took over 
some of the older folk customs and 
made them part of their own cele- 
brations. 

Before Christianity, the people of 
Norway held a feast in honor of their 
god Thor, or Yul. The Christians bor- 
rowed the name of the pagan god 
for the Christmas season — Yuletide. 
In Scandinavia today, Christmas time 
is known as the Jul or Yul season. 

There is no Santa Claus in the 
Scandinavian countries. The good 
spirit, who distributes gifts to well- 
behaved children, is a little elf. 

In Denmark and Norway this elf 
is called Jule-Nissen; in Sweden he is 
known as Tomte. Special food is fixed 
for him and placed in a corner where 
he can eat it undisturbed. In Den- 
mark, Jule-Nissen lives in the attic 
and is friends with the cat. 


. 


‘ 

Throughout Scandinavia Christ- 
mas is a time of feasting. In Den- 
mark and Sweden a dish of rice is 
part of the meal. In one of the dishes, 
an almond is hidden and whoever is 
lucky enough to get it receives a 
prize or is soon to be married. 


RUSSIA 


The Russians do not celebrate 
Christmas on December 25. Under 
the old Russian calendar, Christmas 
is observed in churches on January 7. 
A big celebration is held New Year's 
Eve and Day when gifts are ex- 
changed and people make merry at 
parties, dancing, dining, and singing. 

The Russian Santa Claus is called 
Grandfather Frost and is dressed in 
a long, white robe. He has a helper 
called the Snow Girl. She too is 
dressed in white. 

In Russia, the people do more 
Christmas celebrating outside the 





home than in. The trade unions give 
big parties all during the holiday 
season. At these parties there are 
gifts, games, plays, dances and re- 
freshments. 

In the union halls and outdoors 
there are Christmas trees from 40 
to 85 feet tall, covered with colored 
lights and balls. They are laden with 
presents. 


FRANCE, ITALY, SPAIN 


In France, Italy, and Spain, the 
Christmas crib is usually found in 
every home and church. This is the 
manger scene showing Christ as a 
newborn baby. In France it is called 
the creche, in Spain the nacimiento, 
in Italy the presepio. 

Flowers take the place of the 
Christmas tree in Italy and Spain, be- 
cause evergreens are considered bad 
luck. 

Children receive their gifts on 
Epiphany Eve. In Italy, their pres- 
ents are placed in a deep vase called 
the Urn of Fate. 

Spanish children find presents left 
for them in their shoes. An old Span- 
ish legend relates that each year the 
Three Wise Men pass through Spain 





Christmas Tree and Gifts 


on a pilgrimage to Bethlehem. The 
children leave straw in their shoes 
for the Wise Men’s horses on Epi- 
phany Eve and find them filled with 
gifts the next morning. 

In Spain men and boys go out to 
meet the Wise Men. They carry 
torches, noise makers and gifts of 
food, but usually return home 
munching the cakes they brought for 
the Wise Men. 

The Italian Christmas season be- 
gins eight days before Christmas 
Day and lasts until] Twelfth Night. 
The faithful fast 24 hours before 
Christmas Eve and then break their 
fast with a huge banquet after which 
they go to church. 

The French, too, celebrate Twelfth 
Night as well as Christmas Eve. 
There is an elaborate dinner at which 
a huge cake is served. In this cake is 
hidden a China bean. The cake is 
then cut into pieces equal to the 
number of people present. The one 





Nativity Scene 


(Everywhere) 
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Scattering Straws 
(Yugoslavia) 


who finds the bean in his portion 
becomes the King or Queen of 
Twelfth Night. 


HOLLAND, GERMANY 


Both Holland and Germany ob 
serve St Nicholas Day on Dec. 6 
This is the day for gifts in Holland 
St. Nicholas is supposed to fill the 
shoes of Dutch children while they 
are in bed 

la Germany, St. Nicholas is not so 
welcome. He comes, whip in hand 
to lash children who have not been 
well-behaved. 

Good Kriss Kringle is the much 
loved visitor in Germany, who comes 
in the form of an angel on Christmas 
Eve, when presents are exchanged. 
Christmas 
trees, lighted and decorated, and 
often set in a music box which turns 
the tree around as it plays “Silent 
Night” and other old Christmas 
tunes. Under the tree will be figures 
of the Holy Family, and perhaps a 
miniature garden 


Germans have their 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The Czechoslovakian Santa Claus 
is called Svaty Mikulas (St. Nicho 
las). Christmas celebrations begin 
on December 6, the day on which St. 
Nicholas is supposed to slide down 
from heaven on a golden cord. He 
is led by a white angel and an evil 
spirit, called Cert, wearing a black 
hood 





The day betore Christmas is a day 
ot fasting. The children are told that 
if they break their fast, they will miss 
seeing the Golden Pig on the wall 
that evening. The Golden Pig is 
merely a reflection of lighted candles 
on the Christmas table. 


GREECE 


Special breads are baked for the 
holiday season. In each loaf, the 
baker hides a silver coin and marks 
the top of the bread with a cross. 

The bread is broken into five sec- 
tions. The first is set aside for a saint; 
the second for the house; the third 
for the animals; the fourth for other 
family property. The fifth section, 
containing the coin, is divided among 
the members of the family who dip 
their bread in wine and say, “This is 
for our Grandfather. St. Basil.” The 
finder of the silver coin is the lucky 
one and he uses the money to buy a 
candle for the church 

From Christmas until Epiphany. 
evil spirits cailed the Karkantzari 
wander about the countryside, ac- 
cording to Greek folk tales. These 
spirits are said to attack sleeping 
men. To drive away the Karkantzari, 
a priest visits the home and sprinkles 
Holy Water in every room 

Following mass on the Day of the 
Epiphany, the priest leads the con- 
gregation to a pool or river He then 
throws a wooden or metal cross into 
the water. Boys and men dive into 
the water after the cross 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Christmas Eve is known as Badn 
jak Eve in Yugoslavia. Straw is scat- 
tered throughout the home to make 
it seem like a manger. A huge log 
is thrown on the fire and sprinkled 
with grain and wine so that the com- 
ing year’s harvest will be plentiful 
The day after Christmas its ashes are 
placed at the foot of the fruit trees 

On Christmas Day, a young man 
who is a friend of the family is in- 
vited to be the guest of the day. He 
is called the Polaznik. He arises early 
as no one may enter the house before 
him. As he enters, he throws some 
wheat over the family and wishes 
them a Merry Christmas. The Polaz- 
nik is supposed to bring good luck 
ind is given a present when he leaves. 

The main course of the Christmas 
dinner is a pig roasted whole. There 
is also a special cake, containing a 
lucky coin. But before the dinner, 


*® Means word is defined on p. 14. 





the tamily goes to church and upon 
returning its members tell each other 
“Christ is born, truly He is born.” 
POLAND 
Brightly-lit Christmas trees and © 


decorative Christmas cribs adorn 
Polish churches where a special mid- 
night Mass called the Pasterka is said 
on Christmas Eve. 

For a full day before attending this 
Mass, the religious people fast. This 
fast ends when the first star appears. 
Then the family sits down to a spe: 
cial meal, only after making sure that 
a place has been set for the Infant 
Jesus, and that straw has been scat- 
tered under the table 

Betore partaking of the meal, 
everyone eats specia! wafers blessed 
by the priest 

The good children who know their 
catechism are rewarded with gifts. 
These gifts are carried by three boys 
dressed up as the Wise Men and are 
distributed by the Star Man who is 
the village priest in disguise. 


THE HOLY LAND 


It is proper that we should end ow 
Christmas trip around the world in 
the town of Bethlehem where Christ 
was born. 

People gather before the Church 
of the Nativity to watch the Patri- 
arch*® of Jerusalem lay an image of 
Christ in the Cave of the Nativity. 
This is believed to -be the place 
where Christ was born 





Casting the Cross in the Water 
(Greece) 











Memories of Christmas Holiday 
scenes like this live forever 
if you record them in snapshots 


Snapshots keep big moments alive. All the 
gang will be glad you took your camera along. 
Youll have fun sharing the prints with your 
friends. And snapshots are so easy to make. 
With many cameras of the famous Kodak 
line, you simply “load, aim, and shoot.” Kodak 
Verichrome Film eliminates the guesswork. 
You press the button—it does the rest. Eastman 


Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


America’s favorite snapshots are 
made on Kodak Verichrome Film 
—in the familiar yellow box. 











You see your subject in full picture size— 
sharp and clear—in the hooded view-finder. 
Makes 158” square pictures readily 
enlarged to any size. Shoots 12 
without reloading. One of 







many cameras in the 
famous Kodak line. 
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WEDEN is one of the U. N.’s 

three new members. Sweden 

was admitted by vote of the 
General Assembly on November 9th. 
The two other new members voted 
into the U. N. at the same time are 
Afghanistan and Iceland. 

Sweden was not one of the origi 
nal members of the United Nations. 
Sweden was not a member because 
she did net declare war on Germany 
or Japan, nor did she break diplo- 
matic relations* with these countries. 
Most of the Swedish people sym 
pathized with the Allies. Only a few 
Swedes wanted German to win the 
war. 

If Sweden had decided to join the 
Allies, she surely would have been 
over-run by the German army. S5we- 
den’s little army was no match fo 
Germany's powerful war machine. 

The Swedes considered themselves 
lucky to escape ocoupation. Neigh- 
boring Denmark and Norway were 
invaded by the Sweden 
became a refuge* for thousands of 
people whe escaped from Denmark, 
Norway, other countries oc 
cupied by the Germans. 

Though never occupied, Sweden 
was forced to trade with Germany. 


Cermans. 


and 


Sweden’s two chief resources — iron 
and lumber — were shipped to Ger- 


man factories to make war goods. 


THE VIKINGS 


Sweden is one of Europe's oldest 
kingdoms 

The Swedes we 
about are the Vikings, 
between the 


know 
ruled 
eighth and 


earliest 
who 
Sweden 
centuries. 

The Vikings also. called 
Norsemen. They lived in Sweden, 
Denmark, and Norway —the coun- 
tries we call Scandinavia. Their love 
of the sea lured them west, out into 
the Atlantic The Vikings 
raided the western coast of Europe, 
particularly the British Isles. An 
early Viking, Leif Ericson, visited 
the New World in the eleventh cen- 
tury, long before Columbus. 

In the year 1397, Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark were united under 
one rule, Queen Margaret of Den- 
mark. This union lasted until 1523. 


eleventh 
were 


Ocean. 





SWEDEN 


Then the Swedes revolted and set up 
an independent kingdom under King 
Gustavus I. 

Under Gustavus I, his son, and 
grandson, Sweden developed into 
one of Europe's leading nations. The 
grandson, Gustavus Adolphus, con- 
quered much land for Sweden (parts 
of Finland, Germany, and Russia). 
He made the Baltic Sea a Swedish 
“lake” by winning large slices of 
territory bordering on it. : 

Gustavus Adolphus, who ruled 
trom 161] to 1632, was victorious 
in his wars. But the Swedish kings 
that followed him were not so suc 
cessful. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Sweden lost much of the land 
She did, how- 
ever, win control of Norway in 1814, 
in a war with Denmark. That war 
was the last war Sweden has fought. 

Sweden has been at peace for 132 
vears. During World Wars | and 
Il, Sweden managed to stay out of 
the fighting 

How did Sweden avoid getting 
imto World War II? 

Sweden wanted to stay out of the 
war if she could. Her military lead- 
ers knew their army could not put 
up a strong fight against Germany 

Germany's leaders felt Sweden 
would be more useful to them if 
Swedish factories, unscarred by war, 
went on producing the goods Ger- 
many 


she had won earlier. 


needed. 

The German leaders realized that 
they did not have to invade Sweden 
to prevent her from helping the 
Allies. By occupying Norway and 
Denmark, the Germans cut Sweden 
tt from Great Britain. 
occupation and 
bloodshed, the Swedes could thank 
geography 


For escaping 


LAND OF MIDNIGHT SUN 


Sweden is located on the northern 
rim of Europe, sandwiched between 
Norway and Finland. 

Sweden, Norway, and Denmark 
are a group of countries known as 
Scandinavia. Their geography is 
similar, and their histories, people, 
and languages are all related. Of the 
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Swedish Travel and Information Bureau 
Swedish girls parading in the Flag 
Day ceremony held each year on 
June 6 in the stadium at Stockholm. 


three countries, Sweden is the largest. 

The total area of the country is 
173,300 square miles, which makes 
Sweden about the same size as our 
state of California. From north to 
south, Sweden measures 978 miles, 
and if placed sideways on a map of 
the United States, Sweden would 
reach from Chicago to Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

The northern part of the country 
is called Norrland. Part of Norrland 
falls within the Arctic Circle. 

Northern Sweden is warmer than 
other areas in the same latitude. It 
is warmed by currents from the south 
and its temperature, even in winter, 
stays above zero. 

There is continuous darkness in 
Sweden during the winter months, 
but during the summer the sun is 
above the horizon day and night. 
In June, the sun never sets. It shines 
even at midnight, giving rise to the 
name Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Norrland has many of the coun- 
try’s highest mountain peaks, thick- 
est forests, and richest iron mines. 
Cradled between the mountains are 

(Continued on page 10) 
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ING LIKE A DEMON R.C. IMPROVIGES A TOBOGGAN IN LESS 
THAN TEN MINUTES. FIRST HWE BREAKS THE GIRLS Ski POLE IN 
TWO AND LASHES THE PIECES TO QUICKIES SKIS AND HERS. 
THEN R.C. TIES HIS AND QUICKIE’S POLES AT EACH 
CORNER OF THE “TOBOGGAN” FOR MANEUVERING. 

















THANK HEAVEN ) 


| THE BOYS knew J 





















YOU SAID IT, QUICKIE. IT’S 
ROYAL CROWN COLA,| THE ONLY COLA THAT’S 
BEST BY TASTE -TEST/ 


=“ 



















WESTERN STAR MONTE HALE SAYS: 


STRAIGHT SHOOTIN, PARD / 
RC DOES TASTE BEST / 








Monte Hale, hard-riding cowboy star, 
tried leading colas in paper cups and 
picked Royal Crown Cola best-tasting. 
Try it yourself! Say, “R C for me!” That's 
the quick way to get a quick-up with 
Royal Crown Cola—best by taste-test. 


See Monte Hale in 
“HOME ON THE RANGE” 


Republic Magnacolor Western Best by taste-test 
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SWEDEN ~ 


(Continued from page 8) 


thousands of Sweden's 96,000 lakes 

A section of Norrland is called 
Lapland. Lapland is the northern 
most tip of Sweden, Norway, and 
Finland. In its cold wastes live the 
Lapps, a tiny people who move freely 
from one country to the other with 
their herds of reindeer 

Central Sweden has many lakes. 
rivers, and canals. These natural 
and man-made lanes serve many pur 
poses. They help transport men and 
materials to all parts of the country 
The Swedes travel by boat just as 
often as they travel by automobile 
Down some of the rivers, logs. are 
floated from forests to pulp mills. 

The lakes and rivers supply a good 


: part of the fresh-water fish that find 


their way to Swedish dinner tables 

Sweden has no voal to heat her 
homes and run her factories. In- 
stead, she must rely upon mountain 
streams to provide cheap electrical 
power 


YRON AND LUMBER 


More of the country’s forests and 
iron mines can be found in cen ‘ra! 
Sweden. Almost half of the total area 
is covered with forests. Lumbering 
provides jobs for about one-fourth 
of the population, and lumber prod- 
ucts are shipped to all parts of the 
world. The iron mined in Sweden is 
considered among the best in 
Europe. 

On Lake Malar in Central Sweden 
is situated the capita: city, Stock 
holm. The older part of the city 
built about 1255, has narrow, wind 
ing streets. In the newer sections 
the avenues are broad and are 
flanked by modern office buildings 
Stockholm is a manufacturing and 
ship-building center, as well as the 
seat of government. 

Most of Swedens home-grown 
food comes from Scania, the fertile 
plain of the south. The narrow straits 
of Kattegat separate Scania from 
Denmark. while off its east coast 
are Sweden's largest islands — Got 
land and Oland. 

In this beautiful country of high 
mountains, beautiful scenery, count- 
less lakes, rich forests, and scattered 
cities live six-and-a-half million peo- 
ple. Most of them are Swedes, but 
there are a few Finns and Lapps. 

The Swedes are among the tallest 

(Continued on page 19) 
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THE SEAL OF SWEDEN. The goid 
lions supporting the shield repre 
sent the monarchy. 

The medal at the bottom symbol- 
izes the Order of the Seraphim, the 
highest order of merit in Sweden. 

Inside the shield, the three gold 
crowns stand for the three origina 
kingdoms that make up present-day 
Sweden The crowns were adopted 
as the seal of Erik the Holy, the firs: 
King of a unified Sweden. 

The two small lions and the sheaf 





o* wh-at on the left are the symbols 
of two of Sweden‘s early kings — 
Magnus Ledulas and Gustavus I. 

The spread eagle and bridge rep- 
resent the present roy.i family — 
the Bernadottes. King Karl Johan, 
the first of the line, was one of 
Napoleon's generals. In 1810, the 
Swedish Parliament elected Mar- 
shal Bernadotte to succeed King 
Charles Xill who had no heirs. 
Bernadotte became King of Sweden 
in 1818 when King Charles died. 
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High Scorer Brainy Janey 

fi 

Makes every goal he shoots for—outdoors in the rink, indoors The gal who looks ahead! Naturally she owns a Royal Portable. f 
in the classroom. Reason: Has a keen eye for fancy stick work, Makes spending money now typing themes, notes for others. j 
a Royal Portable Typewriter for better school work. Fact: School Counts on her typing skill to land her a good job later. Because i] 
tests reveal students who type get higher marks, do more and Royal is the portable with the features of a standard typewriter, fd 
better work. she’s all set to switch to an office machine. i 
if 





Scientific Loafer 


Can’t get along without his time- and work-saving devices. No 
wonder he’s so fond of his Royal Portable. Royal’s speedier 


features, such as easy-setting “Magic” Margin . . . tension- 
regulating “Touch Control” . . . and rapid-fire Finger Flow 


Keyboard, help do faster, easier work. 














You 


Speak to your parents about a Royal Portable for you! It can 
improve your school work now . . . help you in college . . . better 
your job chances later. Royal’s “Self Teacher” makes touch- 
typing easy. Get a Royal, first in sturdiness and work-saving 
features. See your Royal Portable dealer today! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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f SSSWITH EXPLAINED ANSWERS=S= 


BY CHARLES BAYNE 











/S MISTLETOE THE EMBLEM OF ONE 
OF THE STATES OF THE US.A.? 








DOES AN ICE SKATE MELT THE /CE AS 
417 SLIDES OVER THE SURFACE ? 











WHEN WAS THE FIPST NAVAL ORANGE CROP 
PRODUCED /N CALIFORNIA ? 





CAN A FULLY GROWN DOG WEIGH 
ONLY ONE POUND ? 





ARE THE LEAVES OF SOME HOLLY TREES 
USED TO MAKE A BEVERAGE ? 











MISTLETOE /S A PARASITICAL PLANT THAT THE ICE SHATE ACTUALLY SLIDES ON AVERY THIN 


GROWS ON THE BARK OF CERTAIN TREES. FILM OF WATER. TH/S 1S THE RESULT OF 
THE PLANTS ARE FROM ONE TO THREE PRESSURE, FROM THE WEIGHT OF THE SHATER 
FEET /N SIZE. THEIR SMALL FLOWERS WHICH DEVELOPS HEAT AND (NSTANTLY 


BECOME WHITE BERRIES THAT SOME MELTS THE (CE UNDER THE BLADE OF THE SKATE: 

B/RDS SEE FOR FOOD. THESE B/RDS, THIS 1S DEMONSTRATED BYA WEIGHTED WIRE 

BY WIPING THE/R BEAAKS ON OTHER WHICH WILL "MELT “ITS WAY THRU SOL/D (CE. 

TREFS, TRANSPLANT THE SEED GERMS; PRESSURE OF THE WARE DEVELOPS HEAT AND 

THUS MORE PLANTS WILL GROW MELTS THE (CE UNDER THAT 

hag 4 POINT, THE /CE ABOVE i 

7= a in MISTLETOE 1S THE QU/ICAZLY FREEZES AGAIN , 

_— i = aS STATE EMBLEM AS THE W/RE PASSES THRU. 
; OF OKLAHOMA 
































THE FIRST NAVAL ORANGE CROP WAS PRODUCED 
IN CALIFORN/A_IN 1880. 41T CONSISTED OF 
ONE SMALL BOX OF NAVAL ORANGES / 
SEVEN YEARS EARLIER, A WOMAN 
IN RIVERSIDE, CAL.,HAD RECEIVED 
FJWO YOUNG ORANGE TREES 
AS A PRESENT FROM A GROWER 
IN BAHIA, BRAZ/L. AS THE 
TREES GREW LARGER, GRAFTING 
BUDS FROM THEM WERE 
PLANTED THROUGHOUT THAT 
APEA. !T WAS FROM TH/S 
4‘NCIDENT THAT A 
GREAT ORANGE 
GROWING INDUSTRY 
WAS DEVELOPED 
IN LATER YEARS. 


RIVER SIDE 














A FULLY GROWN DOG THAT 
MAY WEIGH ONLY ONE POUND 
1S THE CHIHUAHUA —> 
(ché wA’wa Je THIS FINE 
TOY DOG/S BREDINTHE U.S.A. 
AND /S REGARDED ASONE && 
OF THE MOST ALERT AND & 
LNTELLIGENT DOGS /N 
EXISTENCE. ITS VARIETY OF 
COLORS RANGES FROM SOLID 
WHITE, TAN OR BLAOK, TO 2 
MNXED OR SPOTTED MARKINGS. = 


ga SAN FRANC/SCO 
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THE EVERGREEN HOLLY WITH THE THORWY LEAVES res 
HAS BEEN A SYMBOL OF CHRISTMAS SINCE ANCIENT DAYS WHEN “T+ 
y, IT WAS CONSIDERED SYMBOLIC OF THE “CROWN OF THORNS” ~<a 
a\ AND CALLED THE “HOLY” TREE BY DEVOUT REOPLE. = 

N THERE ARE SEVERAL OTHER SPECIES OF HOLLY TREES. 4 
SOME HAVE LEAVES WITH SMOOTH ZADGES, SUCH AS THE & 
PARAGUAY HOLLY OF SOUTH AMERICA. 173 LEAVES ARE 
DRIED AND BROKEN (N70 SMALL PIECES AND USED TO 


~s.4= Ve _ Cay 4 
~BREW A STIMULATING BEVERAGE CALLED ‘MATE* (md tay). NS 
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For a Merry Christmas and a 
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X-ACTO KNIFE 
AND TOOL CHESTS 


Hobbycrafters’ dream gift, for amateurs or ex- 
perts. Knives are all-metal. (No more substitute 
plastics!) Blades scalpel-sharp, with 13 different 
shapes. Tools especially designed for those small 
hobby jobs. Here are three of X-acto’s many fine 
gift chests . . . and there’s a barrel o’ fun in 
every one! 





THE BIG SHOT — No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest. A 
Knife, a tool for every job: 3 knives; assorted 
blades; sander; stripper; saw; drills and hold- 
ers; ruler. It’s got everything! Complete in desk- 
drawer-size wooden chest, $12.50. 


- x acto 


. KNIVES & TOOLS 


At hobby, hardware, gift shops 





THE 3 MUSKETEERS — No. 83 De Luxe X-acto All- 
Metal Knife Chest: 3 duraluminum X-acto Knives, with 
23 assorted blades. Perfect tools for arts, crafts, and 
model building; for tough or ticklish jobs; for wood, 
paper, leather, plastics. Chest—complete, $5.00. 





No. 80 WHITTLER’S SET — Hefty but easy-to-handle 
X-acto Knife, with assortment of five extra whittling 
blades. Vise-like collet locks in blades so they can’t fold 
under. Firm control adds skill to the wrist, makes 
whittling easy! Complete in wooden box, $2. 


X-acto Hobby Knives and Tools — Singly or in sets — 
50c to $12.50 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Avenue, 
* New York 16, N. Y. In Canada: Handicraft Tools, 


arc u.s.pat.ore Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Toronto. 
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December 9, 1946 


cacacacacatétacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


‘Citizenship Quiz @& 


These questions are based on articles 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





CACACACACACACACACACaACcacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


MERRY MATCH 


Match each of the terms in column at left with the coun- 
try in which it is part of the Christmas celebration. Score 
3 points each. Total, 30. 


—1. Pinata a. England 

—2. Missa do Gallo b. France 

—3. Santa Claus c. Greece 

— 4. Kriss Kringle d. Mexico 

—5. Waits e. Sweden 

—6. Tomte f. Germany 

— 7. Svaty Mikulas g. Brazil 

—8. Creche h. Yugoslavia 

—9. Badnjak Eve i. Czechoslovakia 

—10. Karkantzari j. United States 
My score 


2. NORTH TO SWEDEN 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions. Score 5 points each. Total, 35 


1. On which of thes seas does Sweden border? 


a. Atlantic 
b. Yellow 


c. Mediterranean 
d. Baltic 


2. Sweden was once united under one ruler with 
a. Denmark and Germany c. Norway and Russia 
b. Denmark and Norway d. England and Eire 
3. What is the capital of Sweden? 
a. Malmo c. Kiruma 
b. Stockholm d. Narvik 
4. Which of these islands belongs to Sweden? 
a. Wight c. Aland 
b. Gotland d. Malta 
5. What is Sweden's Parliament called? 
a. Rickshaw c. Riksdag 
b. Reichstag d. Rag-a-tag 
6. Who were the Vikings? 
a. Swedish Nazis ec. Early Scandinavian 
b. Ruling family of Sweden sea-rovers 
during 18th century d. Swedish Bov Scouts 


7. What straits separate Sweden from Denmark? 


a. Gibraltar ( 
b Ss attergood 


Kattegat 
d. Skagway 


My score 


3. PACIFIC ISLES 


The U. S. has taken five island possessions from Japan. 
Underline the correct five in the following list of ten. Score 
2 points each. Total, 10. 


Marshalls Canary 

Carolines Hebrides 
Balearic Okinawa 
Virgin Hawaiian 
Iwo Jima Marianas 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanksprovided. Score 5 points each. Total, 25. 


AROLIN 





1. What two nations 
call him Jule-Nissen, 
spirit of Christmas? 


2. What nation wants trusteeship of these 
islands? 


























3. King of Sweden 


4. Nations recently 
admitted to U. N. 


5. Name the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 


A. B A. B. 


} 
c c. 











My score 


My total CQ score 





{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred (*) in the magazine are defined below. 


diplomatic relations (dihp-lo-MATT-ick). When nations 
exchange ambassadors and consuls, they establish diplo- 
matic relations. When diplomatic relations are broken, these 
government representatives return to their homelands. 

miniature (MIHN-ih-uh-tyur). Tiny; done on a small 
scale. 

Patriarch (PAY-trih-ahrk). Bishop. A name given to the 
chief bishops of the Eastern Church. The Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is head of the Eastern Orthodox Church. 


refuge (REHF-youj). Shelter, or protection from danger. 


NAMES AND PLACES 


The accented syllable is capitalized. 


Gustavus Adolphus (guhs-TAH-vuhs uh-DOLL-fuhs), 
Kattegat (KATT-ee-gatt). 

Afghanistan (aff-GANN-ih-stann), 

Malmo (MAHLM-uh). 
















ha 


* hh’s that way in the Navy—every enlisted 
man is known as “Sailor.” But when it’s neces- 
sary to identify this sailor from all other sailors, 
he’s addressed by his own name — McGregor. 

Sometimes, in business, it’s the other way 
around. Many products—such as cameras, re- 
frigerators and vacuum bottles—are carelessly 
called by the name of the best-known brand. 

Take the vacuum-insulated bottle, for in- 
stance. Once in a while someone may refer 
to all vacuum bottles as “Thermos.” It’s a 
fact, however, that only one brand of vacuum- 
insulated products (manufactured by The 
American Thermos Bottle Company) may right- 
fully be referred to by the registered trade 
name “Thermos.” (And since it’s a brand name 
—a coined word—it’s always spelled with a 
capital T.) 

This forty-year-old trade mark is a name you 
know and can trust as representing the finest 


brand of vacuum ware. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY, NORWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toronto 


THERMDSs 


TRACE MARK BEG.U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


THE NAME of THE LEADING BRAND 
OF VACUUM-INSULATED PRODUCTS 
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Thermos Limited, London 
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Causing Snowstorm 


RE you wishing for a white Christ- 

mas? Well, if nature doesn’t make 
it snow this Yuletide, try phoning your 
neighborhood scientist. He can pro- 
duce a snowstorm for you. 

That's no joke. Last month, scientists 
produced the first man-made snow- 
storm. A plane, flying over Greylock 
Mountain in western Massachusetts, 
sprinkled a three-mile cloud with pel- 
lets of dry ice — and snow began to fall. 

The snowflakes fell 3,000 feet — from 
a height of 14,000 feet — before they 
evaporated in the dry atmosphere be- 
neath the cloud. Scientists of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, who conducted 
the experiment, said that if such a snow- 
storm came from cloud formations at 
lower altitudes— which are common 
in winter — it would reach and blanket 
the ground. 

Reporting on the experiment, Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, of General Electric 
Research Laboratory, said the plane had 
scattered six pounds of dry ice pellets 
in the air above the cloud. Within two 
minutes, he said, streamers of snow be- 
gan to pour out of the 
cloud. 

Dr. Langmuir explained that the 
dry ice pellets, which are solid carbon 
dioxide with a temperature of 110 de- 
grees below zero, changed the drops 
of water in the cloud to ice. 

He said that a single pellet of dry 
ice (about the size of a pea), dropping 
2000 feet through the air, 


base of the 


might pro- 


duce enough ice nuclei to develop sev 
eral tons of snow. 

“In a five-hour flight,” Dr. Langmuir 
“a single plane could generate 
hundreds of millions of tons of snow 


said, 





over a large area. However, this would 
not necessarily mean a fall of more than 
a few inches of snow on the ground. 
There would have to be a continuous 
supply of moisture fed into the sky to 
produce a really heavy snowfall.” 


HOW SNOW CAN BE USED 


Dr. Langmuir described several ways 
in which man-made snow can be used. 

He said the method can be applied 
during the winter to produce snow in 
regions where there are clouds that fail 
to produce snow. In this way a supply 
of moisture could be stored up for the 
spring months, to feed irrigation and 
water-power projects. 

Snow also 
mountain 
skiers. 


might be produced at 
resorts for the benefit * of 


Clouds destined to produce snow over 
cities might be made to drop their flakes 
in rural areas instead — thus doing away 
with the problem of removing the snow 
from the streets heavy with traffic. 





Your Vacation; Ours, Too 


Junior Scholastic starts uwext week 
on its Christmas vacation, so there 
will be no further issues until school 
reopens after New Year's. However, 
every subscriber will receive the 
full number of copies —a total of 
16 — for the semester. There will 
be three issues in January, the first 
one waiting for you when you re- 
turn to school in 1947. A Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year 
you, ~The Editors. 











OU needn't spend 

a lot of money on 
“store” ornaments to 
have a_ beautifully 
decorated Christmas 
tree. You can make 
these tree ornaments 
yourself. 

SNOWMAN (FIG. 
1): Stuff the foot of 
an old white sock with 
cotton or small shreds 
of newspaper. Tie at 
“neck” and _ bottom 
with red or green rib- 


bon. Draw face and 
arms with Indelible 
(India) Ink—or use 


beads or buttons for 
eyes and nose. 

CHRISTMAS 
“CONES” (FIG. 2): 
Roll light ¢éardboard 
into cone shape and 
staple or glue sides 
together. Paint with 
show_card colors and 
trim with Christmas 
stickers, tinsel, stars, 
etc. Punch hole in 
each side %”’ from top 
and hang to tree with 
string or ribbon. Fill 
with Christmas can- 
dies and nuts, and tag 
a cone for each mem- 
ber of your family. 

“PEPPERMINT” 
CANE (FIG. 3): 
Twist wire into cane 
shape, cover with cot- 
ton, and wrap with 
string (Fig. 3-A). 
Make red and white 
stripes by winding a 
narrow strip of red 
crepe paper or ribbon 
or red scotch tape 
tightly over string 
(Fig. 3-B). Fill in al- 
ternating spaces with 
white crepe paper or 
ribbon. 

STARS (FIG. 4): 
Cut stars from card- 
board and paint with 
show card colors. Glue 
lace paper doilies to 
each side of stars, so 
color shows through 
lace work. Cut doilies 
to star shape after 
pasting in place. 

MINT “ICICLES” 
(FIG. 5): Wrap 
packages of mint or 
fruit - favored gum 
drops in glistening col- 
ored cellophane. Paste 
on small stars and 
hang in tree. 

— Mary Cooper 








Plane Drops Dry Ice, SH#Bnenigans 
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al control in addition 
topping, and reversing 


Cars can be unloaded electronic- 
ally anywhere on the track layout 





necessary). 


Sent 





and SCENERY BOOK, 
plus secret 
“POP PERSUADER” 


per es gree 6h. a a eae 


The Lionel Corporation, Dept. JS 
15 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me the new full color LIONEL TRAIN catalog, also the secret 
“Pop Persuader’’ and the book on Scenery Building. | enclose a DIME 
fo cover postage and packing. 


COCOS PUFF SMOK 
“WHISTLE LIKE REAL TRAINS 





NAME ‘Please don’t *) 
lay! Mail today! 

Send 10c_ for 

ZONE mailing. 
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ttow To MAKE your’ * 
BEST GAL SITUP 
AND TAKE NOTICE ! 


(in 3 easy LESSONS) 
























] take A | | 
LOOK IN | | 
THE | 
MIRROR! | 





Is your hair unruly, dry, and brittle? Or does 
it have that stringy, greasy look that goes 
with zoot suits? If the answer is “‘yes’”’ to 
either question, remember that the girl-, 
friend’s eyes are even more critical than 
yours. So... 





ZraKe THE 
FINGER NAIL 


| Gayresr 


Just scratch your head and then look at 
your fingernails! If you find traces of dryness 
or loose, ugly dandruff, then for Pete’s sake, 
run—don’t walk—to your nearest drugstore 
and... 











= WILDROOT 
CREAM-OIL 


Fommuia 





It’s non-alcoholic! It contains soothing 
LANOLIN—the oil that closely resembles 
the natural oil of your own skin. It grooms 
the hair, relieves dryness and removes 
loose dandruff! 





Yes, you'll have a tough time keepin’ all the 
gals away if you use new Wildroot Cream- 
Oil formula. Get it from your barber or 
favorite toilet goods counter. For generous 
trial supply, send 10c to Wildroot Co., Inc., 
SM-L, Buffalo 8, N. Y. 





TUNE IN... TWO NETWORK SHOWS! 
“The Adventures of Sam Spade" Sun. 
evenings, CBS Network; "King Cole Trio 
Time” Sat. afternoons, NBC Network. 
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Christian Science Monitor 
“It's the only way | can get 
him to eat mashed potatoes.” 


Large Turnover 
Jim: “T just lost a fortune!” 
Joes “How?” 
Jims “Well, last night I felt like a 
million, and now I feet like two cents!” 


Marlan Miller, Junior High School, Taneytown, Md 


Feathered Dream 


Ted: “I had a funny dream last night, 


| and when I woke up I found that I had 


been chewing on my pillow.” 

Mother: “Good land! Do you feel all 
right today?” 

Ted: “Yes, except that I feel a little 
down in the mouth.” 


Donna Rae Crossler, Whitworth Jr. H. 8., Moscow, Ida 


Well, Natch 


Teacher: “Give me the mood and 
tense of the verb in the following sen- 
tence: ‘The boy took the cow out of the 


| field.” What mood?” 


Henry: “The cow mooed.” 
Arthur R. Leary, 8. I. Sheep School, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the Gold Star | : : , 
| pen is available for student use. You 


JSA button for this week go to Don 
Culp, Fruitridge School, Sacramento, 
Calif. 
Theater Manager: “I threw out that 
magic act. It was a fake.” 
Usher: “Why?”* 
Theater Manager: “That phony ma- 
gician took a dog out of his pocket and 
sat it at a piano. The dog played The 
Star Spangled Banner, 
a parrot out of his other pocket and 
perched it on the piano. The parrot 
sang the words to the dog’s music. But 
right there I knew there was something 
fishy. Finally I caught on. The parrot 

| couldn’t sing at all—the dog was a 
ventriloquist!” 


ee ke Aen omminly 











which was | 
quite a trick. Then, the magician took | 
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THE RIGHT POINT 





Get America’s Lead- 


ing Business Pen For 
Your School Work 


For years Esterbrook pens have been 
the choice of business executives, 
stenographers, bookkeepers and other 
business writers. Now this business 


can get this famous business pen and 
you can select the right point for the 
way you write when you buy it. 
It’s inexpensive to buy and it’s easy 
to replace a damaged point. No 
repair delay. 

THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


or The Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Esterbrook 


|RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 


on enon) 


SWEDEN 


(Continued from page 10) 


people of Europe. They are healthy 
and athletic, They have plenty of op- 
portunity for skiing, fishing, skating, 
boating, bicycling. One in every four 
owns a bicycle. 

The products Sweden sells to other 
countries — ball-bearings, glassware, fur- 
niture — show the fine craftsmanship of 
her workers. The majority of workers 
belong to labor unions. Strikes are rare 
because workers and employers, with 
government help, settle their disputes 
peacefully. 

In Sweden, groups of consumers own 
stores — particularly food shops. These 
are called consumers cooperatives. 
Prices are generally lower than in pri- 
vately-owned stores. There are also 
many cooperatives that manufacture 
goods. 

The government considers public 
health its responsibility. It provides low 
cost medical care for all. 

Everyone must have a grade-school 
education. This is free. Good students 
who camnot afford to pay for high school 
and college education receive scholar- 
ships. 


SWEDEN A KINGDOM 


Sweden is one of the most democratic 
countries in the world. Her government 
is similar to Great Britain’s. 

Sweden is a monarchy where the king 
has little power. Sweden’s present king, 
Gustav V, has ruled since 1907. At 88, 
he still plays tennis. 

The King may veto bills, but he rarely 
goes against the will of Parliament. He 
is even forbidden to set foot in Parlia- 
ment’s meeting place. 

Parliament is called the Riksdag. It 
is composed of two chambers (houses) 
which hav. equal power in making 
Sweden's laws. 

The First Chamber has 150 members 
elected for eight years by local councils. 
The 230 members of the second Cham- 
ber serve four-year terms and are elect- 
ed directly by the people. 

Sweden’s government is guided by 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet. 
The Prime Minister is the leader of the 
majority party. 

Since the end of World War I, the 
Social Democratic Party has been one 
of the largest political parties in Sweden. 
It is the majority party in Sweden to- 
day. Its leader, Tage Erlander, is Prime 
Minister. 

The program of the Secial Democrats 
is a socialist program, similar to that 
of Great Britain’s Labor Party. Sweden 
paved the way for Great Britain, in 
showing that a nation could be a king- 
dom and have socialism at the same 
time. 





NLY BY HIGHWAY 


you'll see America best... as you 






@ AND ONLY GREYHOUND can take you to popular winter 
playgrounds in every quarter of America, at such low travel 


cost, and with such a wide choice of scenic routes. 


Going by Greyhound to any chosen winter haven means travel- 


ing in well-warmed, well-ventilated buses, with deeply cust ioned 
reclining chairs, on the most frequent and convenient of sched- 
ules. It means you'll see the highlights of highway scenery, the 
“front yard” of each city and town. . . and that you'll save enough 
dollars for extra days of fun and sight-seeing. 


. ON FLORIDA BEACHES: Greyhound 
routes reach direct to Florida’s gay 
beach cities on both East and West 
shores. 


DOWN ON THE GULF COAST: There's 
fascinating New Orleans, Texas Riviera, 
Mississippi and Alabama beaches. 


IN GOLDEN CALIFORNIA—and all the 
Southwest, there are dude ranches, 
sunny cities, mountain play-grounds. 
AT SNOW-SPORT RESORTS: Go Grey- 
hound to popular snow resorts in New 


England, Northern New York, Great 
Lakes states, and Pacific Northwess, 








GREYHOUND 
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Y Yj fy 
YY WY YY Uf The Important Thing is to KNOW YOUR Y 
YY GAL. Maybe you ‘go for” plaid shirts and Uy; 
UY ij,%ki boots. That's not the point. Her gifts 

YY YY should suit her style. (See drawing, reading 7 


Yy fy clockwise.) Y 

YY Uy 1. If she’s a dress-up girl — she’ll thank 

Yj, yor for the pearls on a velvet strand with a 
Yj, marching bracelet. 

Yj, 2. “But,” you say, “she’s a sportin’ gall” 
J, —the dashing studded belt . . . the bigger 
the buckle the better. 

J, %. A bright gal with something on her 
i), ° 
ay mind — books, of course, a present that lasts 
tg, forever. 
ps , 4. She likes the military accent—a 
iia /\eather shoulder bag wins this campaign 
Korane aye... . dress it up with her monogram or some 
yy a / military etertn. 

Yi, ~6§. BM the girls agree on this one — The 
Vv, Sweater . . . The jacquard’s the thing! Keep WY 
ti, tn mind her favorite colors. GY 
Uj 6. She takes her fresh air straight — ioY 

Vy, skates for winter sports. 

Vij 67. The Eternal Feminine — you guessed it 
/... the compact and powder puff. 
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“The Right Gift for the Right Guy” should 
be a gift-giving motto. On this page are/Z 
plenty of suggestions for “Jacks of all trades 
and tastes.” 


1. If he’s a “jolly good fellow” and the 
gang makes his house their headquarters, 
add some platters to his collection, or a 
dance album for the New Year’s Eve party. 


2. He’s a he-man and a “hot shot” on the’ 
rifle range — one of his own, and anything 
that goes with it: ammunition, that is. 


3. Even if he isn’t a “Big Operator,” he'd 
like to have a good-looking wallet in which? 
to carry his “folding money.” 


4 


4. He knows a good blues note when he/ 
hears one —thanks to the family, after 
ty, Christmas he'll blow his own! 





Z §. He “goes for” sports — and he’s a good? 
ene himself —a football, mitt, or tennis 
Zracquet, his idea of a Big League gift. 


6. If he’s “a man of taste” and his socks77 
jd0 match, he‘ll appreciate a sturdy and7/7 
7smart-looking leather belt, Yj 


Uji, , 
Yj 
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OTHER 


WEAREVER MODELS: 


WEAREVER 845 
PEN $1.95 + SET $2.75 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
PEN $2.75 + SET $3.75 


Bi Ament as 


Four tain Pen M 
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AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN 
AND STATIONERY STORES 


DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, W. J. 
eg. U.S. Pot Of. 1946 David Kaha, Inc 
= meme 











Be a Doer! 


RE there girls and boys in your 

school whom everyone seems to 
know and like? Have you wondered 
why they’re so well-known and well- 
liked? The answer, in most cases, is 
that they are doers! 

A doer makes an effort to do more 
than is absolutely necessary. He makes 
friends with more people than the two 
fellows who live on his street. He does 
his school work assignment each night 
instead of “cramming” the night be- 
fore a test. If he has-time from an 
after-school job or duties at home, he 
“goes out for” school clubs or sports. 

You don’t have to be a poet to join 
the staff of your school paper. You 
don’t have to be a star athlete, or wait 
for an invitation from the coach, to 
play hockey or basketball. Step up — 
speak up. 

If you are a doer, you have interest- 
ing things to talk about. Ycu enlarge 
your circle of friends. And, by taking 
an interest in school activities, you 
prove yourself a good school citizen. 


How're you dom? 





You don’t like Jane’s new hairdo. 
Do you 

A. Tell her so in front of a group? 

B. Tell her when the two of you are 
alone? 

C. Say nothing about it unless she 
asks you how you like it? 

*poyse 
useq Burney moyun (Gg) Uorurdo 
ano sayo Ayjnyye. Aeur nod ‘spustay 
pood AivA 218 nod Jf 3994109 #1 2 
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Be a sugar-puss 
for your sugar! 
Be a whiz at parties 
—amaze your friends. 
You'll play music-rich 
MAGNUS Harmonica in 
5 minutes if you can 
whistle or hum a tune. 








it's all plastic...washes 
with soap 'n water. 
Write for FREE 





NEVER 
A DULL MOMENT 
with 
NEW, EXCITING 


The woy to entertain is 
with exciting Carrom 
Games and here 
cre four thot will qual- 
ify you os the “‘game 
expert in your family 
and among your friends 
Carrom Gomes provide 
unlimited fun for any 
““crowd'’, for any occa- 
sion. There's Fox Hunt to 
fascinate old and young 
alike; Sunka, a gome of 
oriental origin that com- 
bines skill and chance; 
Spin Bow!l, a table model 
bowling game, scored like 
regular bowling; Gusher, 
the million dollar oil 
drilling gome .. . and 
the always popular Car- 
rom-Crokinole Game 
Boards. Get them from 
your toy and game deoler. 


CARROM 
Est shed 1889 


t Mokers 


INDUSTRIES 
@  tUDINGTON. M 


GUSHER 
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Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-Scot; 5-iota; 6-Arran; 7-En inf 
13-ago; 14-penalize; 16-oak; om 19- be; 2! 
22-N. Y.; 23-oat; 24-Ichang; 27-ml. 8 Boer, 2 
do; 30-an; 31-mi.; 32-Al; 33-steals; 37- - hd 
39-e’er; 41-La.; 43-ad.; 44-e.g.; 45-vet; 46-eraser; 
49- used; 51-Australians. 

DOWN: 1-Sir; 2-Cora; 3-Otago; 4-Tanoan; 
6-adz; 7-Epsom; 8-Nepal; 9-gnat; 10-la; 11- 
Albion; 12-niece; 15-era; 17-Ky.; 21-India; 25-hr.; 
26-go; 28-ballast; 31-Mergui; 32-as; 33-S.W.; 34- 
tee; 35-Leven; 36-seeds; 38-Oder; 40-rt.; 41-lea; 
42-Aru; 47-as; 48-Ra; 50-S.A. 


Answers to Last Week's HEnanigans 


DITCH DIGGERS’S DIL- 
EMMA: He dug the dirt 
away from the pit’s sides, 
piled it up, and climbed out 
on top of it. 

THAR SHE BLOWS!” 
See cut. 








"GOOD SNAPSHOTS 
WITH INEXPENSIVE CAMERAS” — 


a book for people who own a box or a folding type 
camera, designed to show them how to operate their 
equipment properly and how to obtain better pictures 
Non-technica] terms are used, and it is written simply 
enough for boys and girls to understand, yet grown-ups 
should find it highly informative. Wel) illustrated. 
Chapters on: 


1. Loading the camera. 7. A practical applica- 
2. Adjusting the camers tion. 

8. Films. 
3. Holding the camera. “ 

8. Filters. 
4. The Pose. 10. Indoor and night 
5. Outdoor Lighting. shots 
6. Scenics and othe: 11. Developing film. 

types of photographs. 12. Printing and drving 


Only $1.00 postpaid. 
M. J. WILLNER, BOX 1318, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
MAKE YOUR ORDER EARLY IN ORDER 
TO GET A COPY BEFORE CHRISTMAS. 





For Your Guidance 
When Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer wil! send you in addition to any 
free stamps or stamp: you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamp: knowr as “approvals.” 

Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval” stamps 
you must pay for them and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. If you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps return them 
promptly, being careful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hana corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO Ad bby |. FREE FRENCH 


Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real _~— 5¢ with ap- 
apital Stamp Co. 

. 7, Little Rock, Ai 











—ENGRAVING — | 


NAME or INITIALS | 


FRE 


ON 14K GOLD FINISH | 

FOOTBALL or BASKETBALL | 

WITH POPULAR FOBETTE| 

Enclose 50c with this ad) 

Also pooner on 18 inch Neck Chain___$1 a 


ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO 
[3908 oun AVE. Dept. 58-8 BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 











ADEN TO ZANZIBAR 


40 DIFFERENT British Empire from ADEN 
to ZANZIBAR including CYPRUS, MALTA, 
DOMINICA and others. ONLY 5c with approvals. 


LYMAN CO., Dept. 23, Box 139, C.S.A., N. Y. C. 8 













A) ven —- and emblems. Over 300 de- 
Finest quality. Reasonable — 
Ap) ssn. ¥ =S rite tw for free cata 
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Ce., Rochester, N.Y. 






word 


. l am 


1 

8. A Scandinavian country 

7. Part of body between shoulder and 
hand 

8. To carry 

11. Drink as an animal does 

12. Fish eggs 

13. Likely 

14. Town in S.W. Sweden 

15. Port in S. Sweden 

17. Scandinavian goddess of the dead 

18. River in S. Sweden 

21. City in S.W. Sweden 

23. Volume ( abbr. ) 

25. God of Love 

27. Girls name 

28. Before 

29. A slender stick 

30. Plan or belief of the mind 

$1. Province in S.E. central Sweden 


33. You (old form) 
. 1 would 


l 

2. Past tense of meet 
3. Town in S.E. Sweden 
4. To enclose 
5. Not full 
6. Regular 

9. Animal like a frog 
10. Snakelike fish 

14. Consumed 

16. Sound meaning hush 
18. To accomplish 

19. Form of be 

20. Town in Texas 

21. Leaf of grass 

22. Painful 

23. Town in Sweden 

24. Smell 

26. Large body of water 
30. Anger 

82. Near 





3s in Teachers Edition this issue; in P 
Edition next issue. _ —_ 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


wceo SHINOLA 


@ Whether you’re standing on a ladder—or 
have your two feet planted squarely on the 
ground—unshined shoes are equally unat- 
tractive. Try keeping a supply of Shinola on 
hand. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the nor- 
mal oils in leather—helps maintain flexibility 
—and that means longer wear. So it pays to 
KEEP ‘EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA. 








PASTE OR 
LIQUID 


All Colors 



















HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/Z N212 


What holds with 
firmness; “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 





‘STAMP HINGES , 
At Sationery Peperenants Broryannce 
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It takes years of practice—plus courage and con- 
fidence—to speed down a hill and leap into space 
with championship form, grace and balance. And just 
as the champion skier wins by a combination of out- 
standing qualities, so PLANTERS PEANUTS has taken 
top place among energy foods by a combination of 
qualities everyone likes: the delicious flavor and 
crispness of the choicest salted peanuts, and vitamins 
that build stamina. You'll get a nickel’s best buy 
in a bagful of PLANTERS PEANUTS. And you'll 
enjoy something really different in good things to eat 
when you try the new PLANTERS MIXED NUTS— 


available in vacuum-packed jars and in 10¢ bags. 





Confessions 
of a Substitute 


riots, inquisition and name-changing 


By GUNNAR HORN, 


head, English Department, Benson High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


anything but dull. A cog in the 

educational machinery, the sub- 
stitute struggles on — legitimate prey 
for carefree students. 

One of the problems the substitute 
must deal with is the full-fledged riot. 
The riot, which may develop when the 
principal has called too late for the sub- 
stitute to arrive at the beginning of the 
school day, offers almost insuperable 
difficulties. I well remember my first 
encounter with this educational phe- 
nomenon. 

I entered the high schoo] about ten 
minutes after classes had begun, and 
upon reporting to the office received 
a good-sized bunch of keys and instruc- 
tions to go to Room 124 to teach begin- 
ning biology. Finding Room 124 was 
not a problem that morning, for, turn- 
ing down the long side hall, I heard 
unmistakable sounds of strife. The in- 
creasing volume led me unerringly to 
the designated door, behind which a 
major conflict seemed to be in progress. 

I was about to turn back cravenly 
and ask for the principal’s protection 
when the door burst open and a large 
boy appeared on the threshold. “Hello, 
Toots,” he said, Then he shouted back 
into the classroom, “Look out, kids! 
Here comes the substitute!” 

With all the dignity I could summon 
I walked into a room where the floor 
was an inch deep in torn blotters, 
erasers, bits of chalk, spitballs, and 
paper airplanes. No one was heeding 
the big boy’s warning to look out-for 
me. The back row of desks, occupied 
by a group of colored girls, had been 
pushed into a semicircle while the girls 
sang Star Dust with vigor and ad- 
mirable rhythm. Two white girls off to 
one side were humming the tune and 
combing their shoulder length hair. 
They were using as a mirror the glass 
door of the microscope cabinet. Most 
of the boys, laughing uproariously, 
were clustered about a desk in the 


ther substitute teacher finds life 


. « - Or how to cope with 


middle of the room, the only exception 
being two large youths engaged in 
what appeared to be a friendly fist fight 
by the windows. 

Planting myself firmly in front of the 
teacher's desk, I surveyed the class 
steadily. I surveyed it steadily for quite 
a while. The only effect was a few 
calls of “What’s your name, Toots?” and 
“Didn’t you substitute for Miss Dawdle 
once?” Seeing that the authoritative 
stare was getting me nowhere, I drew 
myself up and unleashed a “Take your 
seats!” that rattled the window panes. 
Taken aback by my unexpected force, 
the youngsters actually did sit down. 
It was now or never. 

Seizing a piece of chalk I dashed to 
the board and drew an amoeba. I 
bombarded the class with a furious hail 
of questions about the amoeba while 
giving out paper and instructions for 
copying the drawing on the board. I 
drew amoebas moving, eating, repro- 
ducing, excreting, breathing, and then, 
without pausing to draw breath myself, 
started in on the paramecium. The 
going was rough, of course. One Soy 
whom Id sent to the office for throwing 
his neighbor’s book out of the window 
retaliated by periodically opening the 
classroom door, calling “Yoo-hoo,” and 
then dashing down the hall. This de- 
lighted the pupils but fortunately did 
not provoke any major outbreak. The 
bell finally rang and the class was over. 

I dropped into the teacher’s chair, 
shaky and breathless. A round, blond 
youth stopped on his way to the door. 
“Boy,” he exclaimed, “I bet you need 
an aspirin!” I smiled but didn’t deny 
the allegation. “But don’t worry none,” 
he continued with a certain smugness. 
“The principal says we're the worst class 
in school. Nobody can do inything 
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with us. You did better’n our regular 
teacher.” 

Not as noisy or openly disorderly as 
the Riot, but still painful to the sub- 
stitute and fraught with dynamite, is 
the type of experience I have come to 
think of as the Inquisition. This occurs 
among the brighter groups of pupils 
and is generally organized by a fairly 
capable ‘student. Led by this fiend in 
adolescent form, the group is deter- 
mined to prove that the substitute does 
not know the subject he purports to be 
teaching. The fact that he often doesn’t 
naturally doesn’t make the substitute 
any happier. The bombardment of 
questions, sometimes obvious, some- 
times very cunningly contrived, but 
always backed up by page and para- 
graph number, might well unnerve even 
the most well-informed teacher. 

The best method I have found for 
dealing with the Inquisition, in a for- 
eign language class, is to let loose a 
torrent of the language so impressive 
as to abash the most hardened baiter; 
and then to stop and say pleasantly that 
you teach the language, not their par- 
ticular grammar book, and that if they 
care to continue with the lesson, they 
may possibly learn something. 

Other interesting possibilities develop 
when the substitute is confronted with 
the popular name-changing act. This 
may occur among pupils of any age, 
but it is most common in the eighth 
and ninth grades. At a loss without a 
seating chart, the substitute walks into 
a quiet, well-ordered room. Each pupil 
is at his desk, wearing a bright, inter- 
ested expression, which in itself should 
be enough to make any substitute sus- 
picious. With a hyphenated feeling of 
puzzlement and temporary security, 

(Continued on page 12-T) 
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Music hath charms for 
many of us. And many of our 
friends are music-lovers. For 
them books on music subjects 
make the best gift items. 

Most welcome will be 
books published during the 

last six months of the year. A survey of 
titles shows that biography leads the 
music field, with subjects ranging from 
“Papa Haydn” to Hoagy Carmichael. 

In Haydn: A Creative Life in Music 
(Norton, $5), Karl Geiringer pictures 
the eternally young personality of that 
creative genius. Also for the serious 
reader there is Handel, by Herbert 
Weinstock (Knopf, $5). Theme and 
Variations (Knopf, $5) is the autobiog- 
raphy of Walter Bruno, the memoirs of 
this 70-year-old conductor translated by 
James A, Galston. 

Dr. Arthur L. Rich recounts the ca- 
reer of “The Father of Singing Among 
the Children” in Lowell Mason (Univ. 
of North Car., $3), showing how the 
latter laid the groundwork for the intro- 
duction of music into the public schools. 
Harps in the Wind (Macmillan, $3.50) 
is the second biography this year of the 
Hutchinsons of New Hampshire (“Sing- 
in’ Yankees”). 

Also of a biographical nature are the 
reminiscences of the daughter of Walter 
Damrosch in From the Top of the 
Stairs, by Gretchen Finletter (Little, 
Brown, $2.50); The Star Dust Road 
(Rinehart, $2) is the autobiography of 
Hoagy Carmichael. And Musical Sons 
of Aesculapius, by Dr. Willard Marmel- 
szadt (Froben, $3), pays tribute to the 
physician-musicians of the past and 
present. 

New additions to biographical series 
for young people should prove val- 
uable. The Holt Musical Biography 
Series offers Haydn, by David Ewen 
($2.75); Mozart, by Ann M. Lingg 
($3); and Beethoven, by Madeleine B. 
Goss ($3). Famous Violinists, by Gladys 
Burch (Barnes, $2), follows the treat- 
ment of Famous Pianists, telling the 
story of 14 famous violinists, and dis- 
cussing the violin and violin makers. 

In Modern Music (Philosophical Li- 
brary, $3) Max Graf, one of Europe's 
foremost music critics, discusses twenti- 
eth-century music. Music in Our Time 
is a scholarly book by Adolfo Salazar 
(Norton, $5), in which the Spanish 
composer discusses the growth of music 
since the romantic era. Shining Trum- 
pets: History of Jazz, by Rudi Blesh 
(Knopf, $5), is documentary of the 
evolution of this type of music from its 
African background. 

For those interested in following the 
course of musical life in the last quar- 


Make Way for Music 


ter-century there is Two Worlds of Mu- 
sic, by Berta Geissmar (Creative Age, 
$3). Secretary to Wilhelm Furtwangler 
and manager of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra before 1936, and then secre- 
tary to Sir Thomas Beecham, the au- 
thor takes us behind the scenes with 
the two conductors. 

Musical anthologies are also plentiful. 
Letters of Compusers (Knopf, $5), ed- 
ited by Gertrude Norman and Miriam 
L. Shrifte, is a collection of letters of 99 
composers. Early musical literature 
hitherto inaccessible appears in Histor- 
ical Anthology of Music: Oriental, 
Medieval, and Renaissance Music, by 
A. T. Davison and Willi Apel (Harvard, 
$7.50). 

A colorful book titled Treasury of 
Grand Opera, by Henry W. Simon (Si- 
mon & Schuster, $5), presents high- 
lights from seven operas, with trans- 
lated texts, short literary and stage his- 
tories, dramatic and musical continuity, 
and piano arrangements for arias. 
Operas and Musical Comedies, by J. 
Walker McSpadden (Crowell, $3.50), 
is a digest of grand and light opera lib- 
rettos representing about 35 composers. 
Deems Taylor wrote the foreword for 
Treasury of Stephen Foster (Random 
House, $3.75), a collection of 50 songs. 

Growing interest 
in recorded music 
is reflected’ in 
guides making their 
appearance. New 
Guide to Recorded 
Music, by Irving 
Kolodin (Double- 
day, $4), contains 
evaluations of more 
than 5,000 classical recordings. Record 
Collector's Guide, by Helmut Ripperger 
(Watts, $1.25), presents selected re- 
cordings of all types of music, with a 
history of each type. In Make Way for 
Music (Dutton, $2.54) , Syd Skolsky ap- 
peals to the listener who wants to know 
more about what he is hearing. 

Three books on specialized musical 
subjects contribute to the wide variety 
of titles. Rounds and Rounds, by Mary 
C. Taylor (Sloan, $3), traces the history 
of rounds, their folk quality, and their 
link with modern music. In Borzoi Book 
of Ballets (Knopf, $4.50), Grace Rob- 
erts discusses the history, personalities, 
and works of the modern ballet. The 
Concert Band, by Richard F. Goldman 
(Rinehart, $3), is an informational work 
on band versus orchestra. 

Teachers and parents will like There’s 
Music in Children, by Emma D. Sheehy 
(Holt, $2), and Music for Your Child, 
by William Krevit (Dodd, Mead, 
$2.50). 








The Herdsman. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Westminster Press. $3. A novel 
about the prophet Amos. 

East River. By Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
$3. A novel of New York. 

Lydia Bailey. By Kenneth Roberts. 
Doubleday. $3. A love story against the 
background of early American history. 

Thieves in the Night. By Arthur 
Koestler. Macmillan. $2.75. A novel de- 
picting Palestine today. 

Blue Angels and Whales. By Robert 
Gibbings. Dutton, $3. A record of ma- 
rine experiences by the author of Lovely 
Is the Lee. 

Divided India. By Robert Aura 
Smith. Whittlesey House. $3, An in- 
formative book on the situation in the 
Orient. 

Soviet Impact on the Western World 
By Edward Hallett Carr. Macmillan. 
Price to be announced. Based on long- 
time study of the Soviet Union by au- 
thor of Conditions of the Peace. 

Shelley: A Life Story. By Edmund 
Blunden. Viking. $3.75. Story of one of 
England’s most colorful literary figures. 

Spirit Level. By Christopher Morley. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $2.50. Poems, 
both new and reprinted from the New 
Yorker and other sources. 

The Human Frontier. By Roger J. 
Williams. Harcourt, Brace. $3. A bio- 
chemist’s presentation of humanics,- the 
new science of human beings. 

A History of American Poetry, 1900- 
1940. By Horace Gregory and Marya 
Zaturenska. Harcourt, Brace. $4. Criti- 
cal survey of 20th century poetry. 

Christmas Tales for Reading Aloud. 
Compiled and adapted by Robert Lo- 
han. Stephen Daye. $3.75. Selections 
from the world’s Christmas literature. 

GI Production of Hamlet. By Mau- 
rice Evans. Doubleday. $2.50, ill. Act- 
ing edition. 

Bennington College, by Barbara 
Jones, and Antioch College, by Algo D. 
Henderson and Dorothy Hall. Harper: 
$2.50 each. Two books analyzing the 
operatipn of two of the leading experi- 
mental ‘colleges. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Tortilla Flat. By John Steinbeck. Pen- 
guin Books. 25¢ 

Wind, Sand, and Stars. By Antoine St. 
Exupery. Bantam Books. 25¢ 

Thomas Jefferson on Democracy. By 
Saul K. Padover. Penguin Books, 25c 

The Stephen Vincent Benét Pocket 
Book. Pocketbooks. 25¢ 











Introducing EFLA 


: OW can I know that the film will 
be good?” If you’ve ever asked 
that question—and is there 


anyone working with classroom films 
who hasn’t? — you'll understand why 
we're so pleased with a new service that 
appears in our pages from now on. 

Of course, you want to preview each 
film you pick out from the catalogs be- 
fore planning on it definitely — and you 
should. But previewing takes time, and 
you can’t take in ten or fifteen films in 
order to decide on two. You have to 
make choices right at the start. So— 
you turn to the doubtful help of promo- 
tion pieces, reviews, and hearsay re- 
ports. 

That’s why we think you'll cheer 
about the series we're introducing this 
month through the help of the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION. EFLA, as its members call it, 
was organized in 1943 for the special 
purpose of bringing to the people who 
needed it reliable information about ed- 
ucational films. Members of EFLA are 
film libraries, boards of education, peo- 
ple in the industry, and various other 
interested groups and individuals. (Your 
local film library or board of education 
may be a member.) Dues and privileges 
vary according to the type of member- 
ship, but all members get the EFLA- 
endorsed Film News magazine and the 
very fine EFLA Film Evaluations. 

And right here is where Scholastic 
Teacher puts in an appearance. We are 
a member of EFLA, and it didn’t take 
us long to realize their film evaluations 
fill a long-felt need. Films are graded by 
film librarians and educators, members 
of EFLA who know the kind of motion 
pictures that teachers need. Each film 
is reviewed by one or more groups in 
different sections of the country. Evalua- 
ators rate a film by answering the fol- 
lowing questions: Is the purpose clear? 
Is it appropriately executed? Does it 
teach? Are sound and photography 
good? To whom will it appeal, and in 
what courses of study? What is its over- 
al) merit? 

This kind of information seemed to 
us to be “just what the doctor ordered” 
—a clearing house for busy teachers. 
So we asked Miss Emily Jones, EFLA’s 


’ 





Its new 16 mm film evaluations 
by teacher experts now 
appear in Scholastic Teacher 


executive secretary, if we might bring 
the material to a wider audience. Natu- 
rally enough, the evaluations themselves 
are limited in circulation to EFLA mem- 
bers, and they are not available for 
quoting or straight reproduction. How- 
ever, we have asked and received per- 
mission to list as “EFLA endorsed” 
those films which receive high evalua- 
tions and which will be of interest to 
our readers. 

What does this mean to you? It means 
that the films in this and following is- 
sues which we list as EFLA evaluated, 
have been reviewed and analyzed by 
competent educators and people who 
know your needs. It means that you can 
rely on their comments and recommen- 
dations as a “first draft” for your final 
list. 

If you, your board of education, or 
your local film library want further in- 
formation about EFLA and its services, 
write to Emily Jones, Educational Film 
Library Association, 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 


16 mm. Films and Filmstrips 


The following films have received a 
rating of good or excellent on the EFLA 
evaluations. Distributer names are given, 
but many of the films will be found in 
state, local, or institutional film libraries. 
Your film library will be interested to 
know what films you want if it hasn’t 
already got them. For full evaluation 
data on these films, check to see if your 
school or school system is an EFLA 
member. 

Symbols indicate recommended grade 
level: e-elementary, j-junior high, 
s-senior high, c-college, a-adult. 

The Good Earth. Prod., Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc. Sd., b.w., 35 min., sale. For Eng- 
lish, history, auditorium (s,c,a). From 
Pearl S. Buck’s book and movie, The 
Good Earth. Story of hardships of life 
among the peasant farmers of China, 
with plenty followed by famine and 
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mass migration to cities. Good to pre- 
cede discussion of China; local color. 
A Heritage We Guard. Prod., U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. Castle 
Films. Sd., b.w.; 30 min., sale. For class- 
room, discussion groups, farmers, 


sportsmen (e,j,s,c,a). The theme is con- 
servation — of wildlife and land, Shows 
exploitation of both, and how they are 
interdependent. Gives methods of con- 
servation. 

Mamprusi Village. British Informa- 
tion Services, New York. Sd., b.w., 21 
min., sale or rent. For sociology, eco- 
nomics, geography (h,c). South Africa 
gold and ivory coasts well portrayed. 
Gives picture of primitive agricultural 
economy under impact of twentieth 
century. Progress of health and educa- 
tion programs despite handicaps. Excel- 
lent. 

Our Shrinking World. Young America 
Films, Inc., New York. Sd., b.w., 10 
min., sale. For social studies (e,j,s). 
Development of transportation and com- 
munication with resultant shrinking of 
the world. Closes with plea for interna- 
tional understanding. 

Property Taxation. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. Sd., b.w., 10 min., 
sale or rent. For social studies (j,s,c,a), 
mathematics (j). Shows need for taxa- 
tion in the community. Explains prop- 
erty taxes. Excellent. 

Tale of Two Cities. Prod., Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Teaching Film Custodians, 
Inc. Sd., b.w., 45 min., sale or free lease. 
For English literature and world history 
(s,c,a). Good abbreviation of earlier 
full-length movie of the same name, So- 
cial and economic conditions of France 
and England. Follows Dickens closely. 

You and Your Family. Prod., Associa- 
tion Films and Look Magazine. Asso- 
ciation Films (YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau). Sd., b.w., 10 min., sale or rent. 
For personal and social guidance (j,s). 
“Art of Living” series. Problems of 
everyday family life, with solutions for 
teen-agers and their parents. Film ends 
with a summary and invitation to dis- 
cussion. Good relation of action on 
screen to audience. Promotes discussion. 

You and Your Friends. Prod., Associa- 
tion Films and Look Magazine. Asso- 
ciation Films (YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau). “Art of Living” series. For 
personal and social guieance (j,s). Pro- 
vokes discussion of problems involved 
in friendship, with implication that best 
way to have a friend is to be a friend. 
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Relates audience to action on screen by 
asking for evaluation of people on 
screen as friends, plus or minus. 

California. Carl Dudley Productions, 
Beverly Hills, California. Color, 10 min., 
sale. For social studies (j,s,a). “This 
Land of Ours” series. Over-all view of 
the state, scenic wonders, agricultural 
areas, industries, mineral resources, 
cities. Recapitulation at end of film. Out- 
standing photography. Wealth of in- 
formation. Excellent. 

Children in Russia. Prod., Julien 
Bryan, International Film Foundation, 
New York. Sd., b.w., 13° min., sale. For 
study of Russia, clubs — to stress world 
friendship idea (e,j,s,a). Emphasizes 
people, especially children, at work and 
play. Russian schools, excursions, Mos- 
cow park, young people’s camp. Pre- 
sents the idea of similarity of children 
all over the world. Excellent. 

Frozen Freshness. General Motors 
Company. Color, 30 min., free. For 
home economics, nutrition (s,c,a). 
Methods of food preservation from early 
history to present. Instructions for freez- 
ing foods and cooking frozen foods, Ex- 
cellent. 

The Man in the Cage. Prod., United 
Productions of America. Brandon Films, 
Inc., New York, Filmstrip sd., b.w., 10 
min., sale. Semi-humorous approach to 
problem of human relations, with em- 
phasis on effects of prejudice. General 
material on human relations with final 
focus on fair-employment practices. Ac- 
companying disc supplies commentary. 
Excellent. 

The following films which received 
good or excellent EFLA ratings have 
been reviewed in previous issues of 
Scholastic Teacher: 

Ancient World Inheritance. Coronet 
Productions; Man — One Family, Film 
Publishers, Inc.; Distributing America’s 
Goods, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films; 
Julius Caesar, Macbeth, British Informa- 
tion Services; Junior Prom, Simmel-Mes- 
ervey. 


New Film Guide 


Modern Talking Picture Service, in 
New York, has just issued “An Index 
and Guide” to free classroom films for 
1946-1947. The booklet lists about forty 
16 mm. sound films, which cover every- 
thing from human relations to heavy 
industry. There is a convenient subject- 
title-utilization chart which tells at a 
glance the niches that a particular film 
can fill in your motion picture program. 
Besides the chart, each film is listed in 
digest form, with film contents broken 
down according to its theme, the way 
it may be used, and synopsis. 

Note: Films listed in “Sight and Sound” may 
not always be available to our readers. Supplies 
are limited and it’s “first come, first served.” 
Plan your film program for at least a term in 


advance. rder early from a distributor or film 
library. 


A Call for Radio Scripts 


TO AER MEMBERS: In cooperating with Scholastic 
Magazines’ Radio Script Awards, we feel we have been 
given the opportunity to motivate this creative art among 
our students. | sincerely hope that each one of us will pro- 
mote interest and enthusiasm in this activity, and that 
scripts from all parts of the country will be submitted. 
Student awards in this field will promote education by 
radio. Kathleen N. Lardie 


President, Association 
for Education by Radio 


ER has joined forces with Scholastic 

Awards to encourage more and 
better radio script-writing by Tigh 
school students. AER is the Association 
for Education by Radio, a professional 
organization working for wider use of 
radio as an educational force. At its 
recent meeting in Chicago, AER voted 
to co-sponsor the radio classifications in 
Scholastic Script Writing Awards. 

Two types of student scripts may win 
regional and national awards, accord- 
to the revised 1947 rules: (1) radio 
dramas; (2) non-drama scripts. 

In the ten regions where newspapers 
sponsor regional Scholastic Awards, ten 
awards will be given for each section; 
ay keys go to students who place 

rst, second, or third in the regionals. 
All regional award scripts then go to 
Scholastic in New York for judging by 
eminent experts in radio. National prizes 
for each section are: first, $25; second, 
$15; third, $10, plus seven honorable 
mentions. 

Any student who lives in a sponsored 
region MUST send his scripts to the 
sponsoring newspaper (See page 2-T). 

Announcement of the action of AER 
appears in special imprinted copies of 
the Scholastic Writing Awards Rules 
Booklets, mailed to all AER members. 

President Kathleen Lardie of AER 
sees in the awards a valuable stimulus 





to script-writing. Mrs. Lardie is the able 
director of radio for the Detroit Board 
of Education. At the recent School 
Broadcast Conference in Chicago Mrs. 
Lardie received the Award of Merit. 
That Detroit schools have a new FM 
station and studios is largely du> to 
Mrs. Lardie’s vigorous leadership. 
With educational and commercial 
FM stations popping up like crocuses 
in spring, Mrs. Lardie sees a great and 
growing need for script-writers. 
William (Bill) Lewis, who recon- 
verted “Superman” into an educational 
force, also wants more script-writers. 
“We tried 46 different writers on the 
new ‘Superman’ show,” he said, “before 
we found one who could write it. Any- 
thing you can do to discover and train 
good script-writers will help radio.” 
Mrs. Lardie named Olive McHugh, 
radio director of the Toledo public 
schools, as chairman of AER advisory 
committee on script-writing. Miss Mc- 
Hugh is widely known in educational 
radio. A number of her students have 
won Scholastic Awards for radio scripts. 
Full information on the radio and 
other awards will be found in Scholastic 
Writing Awards Rules Booklet, avail- 
able on request to Scholastic Awards, 
220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
So let’s make this a big radio-writing 
year. MUSIC — up and under! 





Substitute’s Confessions 
(Continued from page 9-T) 


the substitute opens the textbook and 
calls on a boy to translate a few lines 
from the day’s lesson, asking him for 
his name. “Tom Brown,” he replies 
soberly. The substitute continues with 
the work, calling on someone who turns 
out to be Bob Jones, or Jim Jackson, or 
Joe Smith. “What an extraordinarily 
straightforward group of names,” the 
temporary teacher thinks, ears accus- 
tomed to the Gulizias and Strbas and 
Herckenroders that flood our schools. 
By now a discernible, if subdued, 
wave of tittering is sweeping the class. 
The substitute’s feeling that something 
is in the wind is confirmed when the 
boy behind a red-headed Bill Bailey 


announces with a bland smile that his 
name is Augustus Whiffletree. This is 
too much for the class, which bursts 
into approving laughter. One little girl 
whispers something which does not 
escape the substitute’s sharp ears. “That 
was a good one, Jack.” 

Thus armed, the substitute puts down 
his book and joins in the class’s laugh- 
ter. When the noise has subsided, 
more quickly than might have been ex- 
pected, the substitute says, suppressing 
a last chuckle, “Well, that was a good 
game while it lasted. I was hoping that 
at least one of you would show a little 
imagination in his choice of a new 
name. Suppose we get on with the 
translation now, Jack.” The class is 
stunned. Someone says, “The teacher 
knows our names.” and the day is won. 











RESS-TIME flashes from the four 


networks give us notes on their 


Christmas schedules. On CBS: Gate- 
ways to Music for Dec. 17, 24, and 31, 
respectively: Humperdinck’s Hansel and 
Gretel; carols; “Song of the Bells,” a 
carillon. Midnight Christmas Eve, an 
hour of carols. ABC: Dec. 24, Paul 
Whiteman’s Christmas Party. Dec. 25, 
Bing Crosby’s 


Christmas 


program. 
Music throughout Christmas week. 
MBS: Daily, Dec. 16 to 25, on-the- 


spot interviews with people doing holi- 


day tasks. Dec. 25, exchange broad- 
casts: London and New York boys’ 


choirs; occupation soldiers in Germany 
and Japan. NBC’s Christmas Schedule 
was not out at press time. Watch the 
newspapers for NBC’s and other net- 
works’ programs not here announced, 
and for times of broadcasts. 


SUNDAY 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. —_—_—_ T. 


Round-table discussion of current affairs with 
educators, professional ond business men. North- 
western University auspices. 








Invitation to Learning (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. —___ T. 


The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 





Yours Sincerely (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. — T. 


Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 
Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 

The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Ste. ———— T. 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 
America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. ———— T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America. 











Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 


Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Discussions of current social, political, 
nomic issues. Reprints available. 








and eco- 











SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


|" RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Commit- 
tee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with 
local programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
programs, write your local station. 





Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. — ¥. 


Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. 5. Army in peace. 


*Harvest of Stars (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. , a 











*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 








2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta. ——— T. 
*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
House of Mystery (E-J) 
4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sta. ———_ T. 








A program of mystery but with treatment worked 
out to offset objections to programs dealing with 
the weird and supernatural. Young children com- 
prise the studio audience during each broadcast. 
After story, they discuss it and explanation is 
made of any fancied terrors. Sponsor: General 
Foods Corporation. 


The Family Hour (S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Opera star Patrice Munsel with a program of 





good music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America. 
*NBC Symphony (S-A) 

5-6 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 





January 5, Fritz Reiner; January 12 
Eugene Szenkar. 


*Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p: m. MBS Sta. T. 


, 19, and 26, 
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Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
c dies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
Where possible, original casts play 











on the air. 





radio adaptations. er Hicks, ‘The Voice of 
U. S. Steel.’’ Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 
Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 
11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta. "a 
American Historical Society auspices. Cesar 
Saerchinger analyzes historical significance of 


week's events. 


Pacific Story (S-A) 
11:30-12 _M. NBC Sta. T. 


Problems of the countries and peoples of the 
Pacific Basin. Authoritative guest speakers. Hand- 
book giving bibliography and background pub- 
lished by University of California Press. Recom- 
mended for listening outside EST zone. 


**Music You Know (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. | 2 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra presents a pro- 
gram of familiar classical music. 


MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY — 


Time to Remember (S-A) 

10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. T. 

Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 
The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a. m. NBC Sta. . 
Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: “Ameri- 
tan Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 


*Our Singing Land (J-S-A) 


4:30-4:45 p. m. (Except Wed.) ABC 
Sta. T. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 




















5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 
Sta. ¥ 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





Dramatization of day’s news, profiles of men in 
the news; debates regarding current political and 
social topics. 


MONDAY, 


World Neighbors (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta.. A 
Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 


men in other countries. Jan. 6, Russie; Jan. 13, 
Italy; Jon, 20, Cuba; Jan. 27, Korea. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6-15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 




















8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 

10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Medical care and public health, with outstand- 
ing medical authorities interviewed by Milton 
Cross. Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


Key to this List: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 
previous issues, *. Grade levels recommended: E (elementary), J (junior high), $ (senior 
high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System), MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


* 
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TUESDAY 


**U. S. Naval Academy aot (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p. m. MBS Sta. 
Academy Band plus a weekly er Pad 
Academy figures on Navy historical subjects. 
casional selections by Academy Glee Club bee 
Choir. 


Gateways to Music (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. _ 

The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 
present the best in music. Jan. 7: The Mikado; Jan. 
14: Carnival of Animals; Jan. 21: Roundup; Jan. 
28: The Marines Take Over. 


American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta. . 4 
Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Capital, presided over by S$. Theodore Granik. 


*Boston Symphony (S-A) 























9:30-10 p. m. ABC Sta. we 
Open Hearing (S-A) 

10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. ) A 

From Washington, men and women who make 

and execute nati di major issues 
of the week. CBS moderator gives background 
news. 
Your United Nations (S-A) 

11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. | a 





United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentory and authoritative analysis. Dramatized. 
NBC University of the Air program. 


WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (Am. Schooi of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 
Dramatizations of research stories behind every- 
day things: Jan. 1, Leok at the Map; Jan. 8, Med? 
the Atom; Jan. 15, Hold the ‘Phone; Jan. 22, In- 
side the Camera; Jan. 29, Listening In. 


Author Meets the Critics oA 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. 
Panel discussion among well-known ee critics. 
Author of book is present to give a summation 
and rebuttal of the pros and cons. 


*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 


THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of outstanding books for listen- 
ers, young and old: Jan. 2, Biscuit Eater; Jan. 9, 
Prester John; Jon. 16, Wf Is Dark Underground; 
Jan. 23, Jackhammer; Jan. 30, The Thirteenth Stone. 


In My Opinion (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
(Same as Monday.) 


America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 

Current opinion program now in its eleventh 
year. Questions of national and international im- 
portance discussed by authoritative leaders. George 
V. Denny moderator; questions from audience. 


World Security Workshop - 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. 

A dramatic program dealing with nes peace 
and security. Scripts used are the winning entries 
in a nation-wide contest. Presented in cooperation 
with America United for World Government, Inc. 


*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 



































(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
**jyilliard School of Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 


A weekly series of broadcasts by artists from 
the Juilliard School of Music. 





FRIDAY 
Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





Invites Americans to consider important ques- 
tions. Discussions from college campuses. 


*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 





8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 


World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 
11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbooks 
available: Jan. 3 and 10, Tono-Bungay by Wells; 
Jan. 17, The Betrothed by Nanzoni; Jan. 24 and 
31, Old Wives Tales by Bennett. 





SATURDAY 


Let’s Pretend (E) 
11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss Mack. 
Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Consumer Time (S-A) 
12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 


Sta. We 
In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Facts about consumer a answers 
consumer questions. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. % 
Information and advice on home, family and 
community through dramatization. Handbook of 
background materiel available. Jan. 4, What Are 
We Preparing For; Jan. 11, The Return to School; 
Jan. 18, What the Teacher Thinks; Jan. 25, Build- 
ing Self-Confidence. 


American Farmer (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 

a five-minute portion on form questions. 


Nat’l. Farm and dome Hour (J-S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 

Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
outstanding argiculturists. Recommended especially 
for vocational agriculture and home economics 
students. 


. To Live in Peace” (S-A) 























11 :30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Issues of U.N. Security Council sessions and simi- 
lar tings. Dr tions, recording explain 





how issues grew into international arguments. Wal- 
ter Kiernan, narrator. 


Country Journal (S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Non Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broadcasts, 
each week brings latest information on agricultural 
and food matters. 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


John Mason Brown, author and critic, discusses 
the latest books and their authors. 


Metropolitan Opera (S-A) 
2-5 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Operas performed directly from the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Milton Cross serves 














as t of cer 
The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. 4 





Dramatizes home and family problems. Produced 
in cooperation with the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 





Adventures in Science (S-A) 
2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. A 
Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, and 
prominent guest scientists, who explain recent dis- 
coveries and report on scientific progress. 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 


3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ¥. 
Weekly cross section of public opinion relating 
to the dominant economic issues of the day. 


**Doctors Then and Now (S-A) 


4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 

This program will dramatize outstanding de- 
velopments in the field of medicine and will fea- 
ture pickups from different places. Produced in 
cooperation with the American Medical Association. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (SA) 
54 p. m. CBS Sta. 


Columbia Workshop (S-A) 


6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Foremost laboratory for new writing and pro- 
duction techniques presents original and interest- 
ing dramatic works. 


*Cleveland Symphonv (S-A) 




















George Szell. Effort is made to strike @ balance 
between the old and new. 


Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
labor program, presenting viewpoints of CIO 


on labor questions, and including labor news, 
dramatizations. 


It’s Your Business (S-A) 
7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Management's side of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of Commerce and No- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alter- 
nate qvarters. 


Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Representatives of State Department, Congress 
members, and others discuss foreign policy issues. 
Copies of broadcast available. 


American Melodies (J-S-A) 
10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. . 4 
American Broadcasting Company Symphony Or- 
chestra; guest conductors. 


Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 
10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. 
Famous operas and light operettas in er 
form. loists. WGN Chorus and Orches- 
tra. ten. 4, Faust; Jan. 11, Rigoletto; Jan. 18, Mme 
Pompadour; Jan. 25, Naughty Marietta. 























Radio Booklets 


School Sound Systems; Basic Stand- 
ards. Prepared by U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. Radio 
Manufacturers Association, 1317 F. 
Street, N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
1946. Single copy free, either source. 
For quantity price, write RMA. A re-- 
port on selection, installation, and use 
of school radio equipment. Has stu- 
dent and administrative uses of system 
and typical programs. 

Radio Is Yours. Jerome H. Spingarn. 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y. 1946. 10 


cents. The pamphlet puts the job of 
improving radio service right up to the 
listener. The author discusses the FCC, 
the broadcaster, and the advertiser, and 
the public’s radio dollar. 

















Fine Art at Low Cost 


(Continued from page 3-T ) 


ing upwards from 2 for 5 cents; large 
color prints (Renoir, Degas, Homer, 
Lee, Picasso, Van Gogh, etc.), $2.50 to 
$35. 

Associated American Artists, 71] 
Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
Catalogs (ill.), etchings and lithographs, 
32 pages, 10 cents; paintings in full 
color, 16 pages, 10 cents. 

Works of 25 leading American art- 
ists. Original etchings and lithographs, 
$5. Celatones, mostly full size, $7.50; 
$19.50 framed, plus shipping charges. 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog, 16 pages, free. Prints and pub- 
lications of many kinds. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, Fifth 
Avenue and 82nd St., New York 28, 
N. Y. Catalog, 16 pages, free. Reproduc- 
tions ranging from postcards to large 
collotypes. Also portfolios. Many 
schools: American, British, Dutch, Chi- 
nese, Flemish, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish. Also sculpture, textiles, ceram- 
ics, jewelry. Period rooms and furni- 
ture. ' 
Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd Street, New York, N. Y. Catalog 
(ill.) 16 pages, free. Large collotype 
reproductions of famous moderns in 
its collection (Van Gogh, Picasso, Klee, 
etc.). 

National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, D. C. Mimeo- 
graphed lists free. (1) Monotone post- 
cards; (2) color reproductions; (3) 
color postcards; (4) publications; (5) 
Christmas cards; (6) large collotype 
reproductions; (7) color slides. Espe- 
cially strong for Italian, Dutch, earlier 
French, and English schools. Whole- 
sale prices for 11 x 14 color prints 
range from 50, at 16 cents each, to 
1,000 or more, at 10 cents each. 

New York Graphic Society, 10 West 
33rd St., New York 1, N. Y. Catalog, 
232 pages, 700 illustrations, 259 in 
color, $3. (25 per cent off for teach- 
ers.) A major source of fine prints 
from the world’s museums. Hundreds 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
ne | Pees 


sonnel. 
ANALYST—ALL FREE 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas 





in newspapers, magazines and books. 
Splendid opportunity to “break into” FREE 
fascinating writing field. May bring DETAILS 


you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
Experience unnecessary. Write today for FREE 
details. NO OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200-175 South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Mo. 

















of artists represented. Prints from 50 
cents to $24. The catalog itself would 
be a valuable addition to any school 
library. 

Raymond and Raymond, 40 East 
52nd St., New York 22, N. Y. No recent 
catalog, but will supply to teachers 
free of charge lists of prints available 
of respective painters. One of the larg- 
est houses in this field. Maintains large 
stocks of prints ranging from 7 x 9 to 
28 x 36 inches; 25 per cent reduction 
on orders from educational institutions. 





Charm Club 
(Continued from page 5-T) 


writes letters to those people, inviting 

them to speak at our weekly open forum. 

BULLETIN BOARD COMMITTEE: 
This group attempts to reach the girls 
each day with a conscious campaign 
of personality analysis and develop- 
ment. They make each member respon- 
sible for clipping pertinent articles, car- 
toons, and illustrations. Clippings are 
classified according to subject matter 
and mounted on regulation-size card- 
board. Each week committee members 
post mounted clippings on each of the 
three bulletin boards. Headlines like 
these keep interest high: 

Monday —“A Pretty Frame Makes a 
Pretty Face”; “Good Care — Good 
Hair”; “Present Yourself with a New 
Coiffure.” 

Tuesday — “Let’s Talk About Hair”; “A 
Lesson in Brushing”; “Hairdress 
Makes You Taller — or Shorter.” 

By the end of the week our members 
and all other interested girls are ready 
to face facts about hair. 

LIBRARY COMMITTEE: The library 
committee arranges for purchase of 
books, pamphlets, and magazines of 
value to the group in solving problems. 
The committee posts notices of the 
titles and nature of the new books. 

GROUP LEADERS’ COMMITTEE: 
We feel that outside speakers, bulletin 
board campaigns, library service, etc. 
sometimes fail to reach those girls who 
most need help. For example, a girl 
who hears a speaker discuss the of- 
fensiveness of B. O. may not identify 
herself as an offender. Such and sim- 
ilar situations require the intimacy of a 
small group. For this reason we have 
organized personality group leaders. 
Each of these girls, outstanding in per- 
sonality and leadership, acts as a “big 
sister” to about ten younger girls. At 
the first meeting leaders fill out the fol- 
lowing record card: 


NAME DATE 

AGE CLASS RM. 
HEIGHT WEIGHT 

BUST POSTURE 
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WAIST mas 
HIPS COLORING { EYES 
COMPLEXION 
GEN. IMPRESSION 
REMARKS: 


Each girl then receives an impression 
inventory (see 5-T) for self-analysis: 

To make some facts visual, we add 
personality portrait pictures, taken be- 
fore a triple full length mirror, to our 
file of information on our members. 

Using this preliminary material as a 
background for a group interview we 
feel that we are in a position to make 
recommendations to our members. Sug- 
gestions made at the time of the inter- 
view are listed on the clinic card. Later 
we interview the girls again to check 
up on improvements. No one minds crit- 
icism given in the spirit of cooperation. 

Our activities are not selfishly con- 
fined to our own immediate group of 
two hundred girls. Talented members 
write and produce plays. Easter Parade 
and A Word to the Wise have been 
outstanding successes. 

Our special annual personality con- 
test, a school-wide activity, has been 
another added attraction. 

We take this opportunity of inviting 
inquiries or suggestions readers may 
have concerning our work. 











Enthusiasts of the “flying man” in Russia’s 
Parks of Culture and Rest.—From Film, 
How Russians Play 


In the belief that a study of the way people 
spend their leisure time, of their own free will, 
often reveals a great deal about their character, 
this film has been made. It pictures Russian 
people in their amusement parks, zoos, theatres, 
museums and art galleries, excursions and 
camps. It introduces the popular Russian game, 
Gorodki, and gives a glimpse of Russian soccer. 


It will be of interest to upper elementary 
and high school students. 


HOW RUSSIANS PLAY is available 
for showing in your community now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE LIST OF NEW 
FILMS AVAILABLE ON RUSSIA AND POLAND 


international Film Foundation 
1600 Broadway, Suite 1000, New York City 
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LOOKING AHEAD is a habit with Scholastic 
Magazines’ young readers —and their teachers. 
They like to insure uninterrupted service on their 
subscriptions. For that reason, we have sent each 
teacher-subscriber a convenient card for placing 
the renewal for next term. It’s easy ... it’s safe... 
it’s sure. Mail your renewal now! 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
NORWAY AND DENMARK — pp. 6, 7, 8 


Aims 


To acquaint the pupils with economic and political life of 
the Norwegians and the Danes, to show what their heritage 
has been, and to discover how both countries fared during 
the war years. 


Procedure (Norway) 


Teacher: Our last theme article dealt with Sweden. Today 
we will make a study of two other Scandinavian countries— 
Norway and Denmark. 


(1) We will reverse history’s record and, instead of having 
you tell about the millions of Scandinavians who have be- 
come American citizens, I will ask you to imagine that you 
are about to leave America with your families and settle 
in Norway. Let’s have ten volunteers for the voyage to 
Norway. Find out what kind of work Norway will offer 
your father and your older brothers and sisters. 

(2) Your friends will be telling you what they have 
heard about Norway. Kathryn, Helen, Michael, and Maurice, 
will you prepare bon voyage speeches describing the beauty 
of Norway for the ten families who are leaving America? 

(3) While you are investigating the employment oppor- 
tunities that await you in your new home, we will ask 
several members of the class to gather information about 
Norway's form of government. Jack, Janet, and Nicholas, 
will you take that assignmen@ 

(4) Just as you know American history, you will want 
to know something of the history ef Norway. Bob, will you 
_ be ready to report on that? 

(5) Did you ever hear people say thoughtlessly of other 
Americans, “Let them go back where they came from!”? 
Let’s face facts. Is it going to be easy for the ten families 
to settle in Norway? The rest of the class will try to discover 
some of the reasons why it will be difficult to get established 
there. 


Content for the Reports 


1. Norsemen and Modern Scandinavians. See the first sec- 
tion of the article. 

2. Occupations. Before the war, Norway had the fourth 
largest merchant marine in the world. Stavanger and Trond- 
heim are ship-building centers. Norway has Europe’s largest 
fisheries. She sells thousands of barrels of whale oil yearly. 
Close to 2 million people work on farms or in some branch 
of forestry. Lumber is made into furniture, paper, and pulp. 


About one-fourth of Norway’s working people are employed 
in factories making aluminum, chemicals and machinery. 
3. Natural Beauty. Norway is a mountainous country, 
much of it covered with forests. Thousands of years ago, 
the fjords were hollowed out of the mountains along the 
coast by rivers and glaciers. Each year, they attract many 
tourists to Norway. Besides the fjords, there are about 
150,000 islands close to the mainland. Among the moun- 
tains of the north are lakes, rivers, and glaciers. On the 


northernmost tip of the map of Norway you will find the . 


North Cape, a region where the sun never sets from May 
through July and where it never rises between November 
and January. 

4. Government. Norway's laws are made by the congress, 
called the Storting, elected by the people every four years. 
All Norwegians over 23 have the right to vote. The Storting 
has an upper house, the Lagting, and a lower house, the 
Odelsting. Norway has a King, Haakon VII, but the real 
power of the government is in the hands of representatives 
elected by the people. 

5. History. A thousand years~ago, Scandinavia was the 
home of the Norsemen, or Vikings. The descendants of the 
Norsemen are the people of Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. 
They are Nordics, a branch of the Caucasian race. The sea 
has shaped not only Norway’s coastline, but also her history 
and economy. For 500 years, Norway belonged first to 
Denmark, later to Sweden. On June 7, 1905, Norway gained 
her independence from Sweden and King Haakon came 
to the throne. On June 7, 1945 the same king returned to 
Norway from England where he and his government had 
set up a government in exile during the German occupation 
between 1940 and 1945. The word quisling, meaning traitor, 
comes from the surname of a Norwegian who sided with the 
Nazi invaders of his country. 

6. Obstacles to settling in Norway. Norway has a smaller 
population than Denmark, not because she is a smaller 
country, but because her land cannot support a much larger 
population. More than 860,000 Norwegians have emigrated 
to the United States in the past 100 years. Only about three 
per cent of the land is suitable for farming. At its narrowest 
point, Norway is only eight miles from east to west. Most 
of the farms are small. Norway is poor in mineral deposits. 
In addition to facing the limited industrial and agricultural 
opportunities of Norway, American people settling there 
would also have a language problem, if they spoke only 
English. 


Final Step 


After a period of study, the committees make their reports 
and general discussion follows. 
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2-T 
iT Questions for Discussion (Denmark) 
’ 1. Earlier in the term, we learned from our theme articles 
; that struggles for land reform are in progress in many 
5 


countries. How do the Danish people use their land? 


) Farms take up about 60 per cent of all Denmark. The 
farms are small since the law forbids anyone owning 
} a large estate. A third of the people are farmers. Most 
ie farmers belong to cooperatives. In the dairy industry, 
milk is brought from all dairy farms to the cooperative 
4 dairy, and when sent out to market it is of the same 
; high quality. Before the war, Denmark provided 30 per 
cent of the world’s butter. 

2. For what else is Denmark famous besides farming? 


For fisheries and for fine handiwork, including silver- 
ware and porcelain. 

j 3. The Danes are well-governed. What pattern do they 
tt follow? 

The powers of government are divided among the 
King, his ministers, and the Congress, called the Rigsdag. 
{ Christian X is the present King of Denmark. The Rigsdag 
| is composed of an upper house (Landsting) and a lower 
house (Folketing). Both are elected by the people. 

Copenhagen is the capital city. 
4. What happened to Denmark during the war years? 
Hitler's armies moved into Denmark on April 9, 1940. 

The Danish government did not go into exile. The King, 

his Ministers, and the Rigsdag were closely watched 

by the Nazis. The Danish people often went hungry 
because they were forced to send a large part of their 
crops to Germany. 

5. What are some of the facts of Danish history that a 
junior high school pupil of Copenhagen would be likely to 
know? . 

Denmark is the oldest kingdom in the world. Canute, 
the most famous of the Danish kings, conquered Eng- 

} = im the eleventh century. In the fourteenth century, 

the Danish Queen Margaret succeeded in uniting Nor- 

w.,, Sweden and Denmark under her rule. Greenland 

is Denmark’s only colony. The U. S. bought the Virgin 

Islands from Denmark in 1917. Iceland, once a colony 

of — irk, is now a Republic and a member of the 

U. N. Denmark was invaded by the Nazis in 1940 and 

in poh: 1943, the German Gestapo took over the 

country. Before the Danes were liberated from the Nazi 

yoke in May, 1945, many of them risked their lives to 

harass their oppressors. 
(1) Im the large American cities, many 
countries maintain consulates. Explore the possibilities of 
securing literature or a speaker from the consulate of either 
Norway or Denmark. (2) See Teacher Edition of Junior 
Scholastic December 2, 1946 for a theme article project 
plan and use the same methods for building a program 
a. about the Scandinavians. (3) For further guidance, get in 





Suggestions: 





i 3 

Niet touch with The Common Council for American Unity, 222 

at 7 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. and see the magazines 
% American Scandinavian Review, 116 East 64th Street, New 

Mid York, N. Y. and Pacific Coast Scandinavian, 435 DuBois 

ha Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


NORSEMEN IN AMERICA — p. 5 


MG Lesson Plan for a Round Table Talk 

Ls 1 ' . * 
in Me Ask for five or six volunteers who will carefully read 
hho J a 
ai and then converse about the article on page 5. Choose one of 


the volunteers to serve as discussion leader. In a brief 


prepare to talk about the Norsemen’s stone. Recommend 
the dictionary and its page of alphabets—Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Russian, German—for comparisons with the runic 
writing on the Kensington Stone. Invite pupils to demon- 
strate any knowledge of alphabets which they may possess. 
Encourage them to contribute additional ideas to the dis- 
cussion and to take notes on the article for reference during 
the conversation. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 


1. What kind of writing appears on the old Norse stone 
found in Mimnesota? (Runic.) 

2. In what century did the Norse explorers carve their 
message on the Kensington Stone? (Fourteenth.) 

3. Which country has the larger population—Norway or 
Denmark? (Denmark.) 

4. What is the capital city of Denmark? (Copenhagen. ) 

5. From what country does Trygve Lie, General Secretary 
ot the U. N., come? (Norway.) 

6. What people built the rice terraces of Luzon Island? 
(The Igorrotes. ) 

7. Who is the leader of the United Mine Workers of 
America? (John L. Lewis.) 

8. What is the number of the U. S. Congress now in 
session? (80th. ) 

9. What party is in control of this 
lican. ) 

10. Who makes the “State of the Union” 
gress. (President of the U. S.) 


Congress? (Repub- 


speech to Con- 





Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 16 

1. SCANNING SCANDINAVIA: 1-c; 2-a; 3-c; 4-Haakon VII; 5-d; 6-c; 
T-d; 8-c; 9-b. 
2. PIC 1U RES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Oslo, Norway; Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Check location on map 2-Halberd; 3-Minnesota; 4-rice. 

3. NORSE SAGA: 1-England, Scotland. Ireland, Iceland, Greenland; 2- 
Lief Erickson; 3-Vinland; 4-runes; 5-Rhode Island, 

4. FOUR-STAR KERNELS: 1-Mississippi, 2-Asia or the Orient; 3-hulls. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 23 
ACROSS: 1-Fiord; 6-Norway; 7-Arendal; Q9-art; 10-Okla.; 12-I’ve; 
13-am; 14-R.1L.; 15-mt.; 16-skis; 19-as; 20-do; 21-pt.; 23-an; 25-Gobi; 28-lo; 
29-ed.; 30-or; 31-pre; 32-egad; 35-Aga; 36-elevate; 39-maiden; 40-sleds. 
DOWN: 1-Forte; 2-ire; 3-own; 4-Rado; 5-Dyak; 6-Narvik; 8-llama; 9-airs; 
1l-amts.; 17-I’d; 18-so; 21-pg.; 22-to; 23-aloe; 24-Norge; 26-Bergen; 27-idea; 
31-pates; 33-alms; 34-deal: 37-vie; 38-add. 





Notice: Semester Quiz Next Week 


Included in your bundles of Junior Scholastic next 
issue (January 13th) will be a set of Semester Quiz 
sheets, one quiz sheet for each pupil subscriber. You 
may wish to withhold distribution of these quiz sheets 
until a later date. The sheets are not bound ‘in the 
magazines. Bound in the magazine will be the regular 
weekly Citizenship Quiz based on contents of the 
Jan. 13th issue only. 

Also coming next week: Theme Article: Finland. 
Products of Our World: Wheat. American Achieve- 
ments: The Telegraph. 

The Theme Article in the January 13th issue will 
be on Iceland, instead of France, as originally planned. 
France will be taken up later, after the French elec- 














ha 5 conference period with this group, suggest that they bear tions. 
od . . - ¥ “ . f 
it in mind the stories they know of Plymouth Rock as they / 
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